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Editorial Paragraphs : 


Chloroforming the World Court 


S° far the World Court proposal submitted by 
President Harding, endorsed by President 
Coolidge and by prominent leaders regardless of 
party, has been completely submerged in Senator 
Lodge’s Committee on Foreign Relations. Now, 
however, hearings on the subject have begun before 
a sub-committee of that Committee. These hearings 
are nothing but a sop to the Court enthusiasts, and a 
safety valve for the growing pressure on the Senator 
from Massachusetts to “do something.” It has been 
ordained that no effort should be made at this ses- 
sion of Congress to treat the Court seriously, and 
those who still have hopes that anything other than 
“bloc legislation” stands a ghost of a chance had 
better relegate those hopes to oblivion. 

The center of the fight over the World Court is 
within the Republican party. That party has had 
over three years in which to determine its course of 
action, yet today it seems no nearer agreement than 
on March 4, 1921. At that time President Harding’s 
still undefined “Association of Nations” constituted 
a promise to that element of the party which believed 
in international codperation. Today, owing to the 
opposition of the “‘bitter-enders,” that promise has 
been whittled down to a pious wish for the World 
Court. Yet neither the proponents nor opponents of 
the Court seem willing to risk the split in the party 
which might result from much activity on either 
side, and the consequence is that Senator Lodge’s 
policy of allowing the question to drag on indefi- 
nitely is accepted as the policy of the party as a 
whole. 

The political strategy of this procrastination, 
based as it is on coming elections, is open to grave 
question. If anyone has doubts on the subject let 
him consult Senator Medill McCormick of Illinois, 
recently defeated in the state primaries because of 
the resentment of the women to his isolationist 
policies. Let him also watch the retrogression of 
Senator Johnson, the eclipse of Senator Moses, and 
the changing attitude of Senator Borah. Then let 
him read the writing on the wall. 


Great Britain and Russia Confer 


-  aapired BRITAIN having recognized the 
Soviet Republic of Russia as the de jure 
government of that country, a political entente has 
been established but if this same relationship is to 
be expanded into an entente along financial, business 
and trade relationships, the leaders at Moscow will 
find that their internal and external program of 
conduct has to be very materially altered. 

As the delegates of Great Britain and the Soviets 
meet in London this fact is being driven home upon 
them with a force that by no interpretation of the 
situation could spring from any single faction, 
fraction or party of the British body politic. 

In advance of the gathering of the representatives 
of the two nations a group of thirteen English 
bankers warned the Russians that if credit was to 
be expected in the British money mart, reforms of 
internal and external conduct of the Soviets was an 
imperative condition to such credit. 

At the opening meeting Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald told the Russian delegation much the same thing 
in equally explicit and definite language. “Unless 
people know that contractual agreements will be 
honored to the last letter they will risk nothing. 
Upon that all credit, however it is given and whoever 
gives it, must depend.” 

So, if out of the conference at London comes only 
the characteristic Bolshevist agreement, unguaran- 
teed by something tangible enough to have negoti- 
able value, it is exceedingly doubtful if the confer- 
ence itself is to be regarded as anything more than 
a polite international gesture. 


Older than Egypt 


_— National Geographic Society has sent an 
expedition, headed by Professor Byron Cum- 
mings, to excavate an artificial mound in the Valley 
of Mexico south of Mexico City, the which mound 
is 412 feet in diameter and 412 feet high. The mound 
was sealed some three thousand years ago by lava 
from a neighboring volcano. 
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As everyone knows, the Toltecs preceded the 
Aztecs on the high table-land of Mexico. (It is 
assumed that the Chichimecs, who immediately 
preceded the Aztecs on the plateau, were an ad- 
vanced section of the Aztec race.) Some slight 
excavation has disclosed beneath the ‘surface lava 
relics thought to pertain to a race and a civilization 
antedating the Toltecs, and beneath these relics an 
older layer of lava. Now Professor Cummings has 
discovered fragments of human skeletons, pottery, 
etc., which he is convinced pertain to a race and 
civilization antedating the race which antedated the 
Toltecs, and he hopes to find beneath the second 
lava layer rich relics of this race. 

The most plausible supposition about the Toltecs 
is that they were of the Maya group; so that it is 


readily seen that, if Professor Cummings’s theory is . 


correct, namely, that a substantial civilization was 
established in Mexico by a race which preceded a 
race which preceded the Toltecs who preceded the 
Axtecs, the multitudinous rhetoric about the 
Pyramids will sound like “perfect rot,” Tut-ankh- 
Amen will lose face, and the Pharaohs will seem 
contemporaneous. 


D’Annunzio to the Rescue 
RIMO be RIVERA, the Spanish Dictator, has 


been generally condemned for banishing to one 
of the lesser Canaries Miguel de Unamuno, the poet 
and Salamancan professor, for too free criticism of 
the Military Directorate. 

Says d’Annunzioinhisrestrained andelegantstyle: 
“The luminous Spain of our dreams appears to us 
today as a poor, extinct country. The entrails of its 
horses ripped out in the bullrings seem less sinister to 
us than the bloody brains of its crazy chiefs. It is 
necessary to brand that subaltern General camou- 
flaged as a bandit tyrant. It is necessary to stamp his 
hide with a red-hot iron. Nevertheless, we cannot 
refrain from smiling at seeing this coarse, low-down 
soldier, who fumes and stamps, crossing his sabre of 
painted wood with the subtle and formidable pen of 
the great writer.” 

Good old d’Annunzio! We have much missed thy 
stimulating utterances since that day when, after a 
Platonic discussion with two nymphs on the true 
nature of love, thou didst, in blind grief for thy 
defeat, fall off a parapet, not, as one should have ex- 
pected, into the arms of the Muses, but on to cold, 
hard ground. 

Miguel de Unamuno does not take it lying down. 
He writes a letter to an Argentine professor (who 
prints it), in which he can find no better names for 
his enemies than “canaille, brothel-whelps, rats, 
gallows-crew”’; and such-like flashings of his “sub- 
tle and formidable pen.” 

Ah! well, these literary gents are much alike. 
Milton used to talk like that. But, after reading the 
letter, one has to admit that there’s something to be 
said for the other side. Perhaps a little “rustication” 
for the professor is not amiss. 
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A Ludendorf Rally 


|, perenne in New York papers of April 
27th read as follows: 


THIRTY-THREE INJURED AT LUDENDORF RALLY 
General Urges his Followers On 
But Stays Away as Reds Attack Them 


A paltry bag! Only thirty-three, and merely injured 
at that! In the old days the General would have 
turned up his nose at such pitifully inadequate 
casualties. It goes to show that there is one law we 
cannot scoff — the Law of Diminishing Returns. 


Eleonora Duse 


7. personalities of distinguished captains and 
statesmen and artists are not always great, 
nor even interesting. Their deeds seem often to 
contrast with a character and a personality which 
lies below the level of their achievements. Some of 
us may prefer Bernhardt, or even accord her an 
equal place, but few if any will place her or any 
other man or woman ahead of Eleonora Duse in 
sheer genius of acting. Yet with her sudden death in 
Pittsburg on her last American tour, undertaken we 
are told through financial pressure, the heroic fibre 
of her life, the fine temper of her mind, and the 
incomparable courage of her tragic spirit is what 
gives greatest substance to our emotions. When shall 
we see again an actress of such simplicity, or range, 
or depth of emotional conviction? And when if ever 
will so sensitive a woman bear suffering so nobly? 

Life was hard at the beginning of Duse’s life, in 
the middle and at the end of it. She became the star 
of Italy. But few Italians attained European distinc- 
tion on the stage in those days. She must go to 
Vienna, then to Paris, and to the other capitals. She 
was not the accepted type of beautiful woman, in 
manner she was not sensational or obviously novel. 
Conceiving her parts with truth and simplicity, she 
played them with extraordinary subtilty and power. 
She left Italy and she conquered wherever she went. 
Wittman, the Austrian critic, said of her: 

“Duse possessed a peculiar—I might say 
physiological — quality I could never explain. It 
was something transcending Art; it was unstudied, 
absolutely natural — a discovery, not an invention, 
—a histrionic gift from Heaven that she had dis- 
ciplined and developed by incessant practice and 
made exquisitely responsive to the mood she would 
express, to every shade of feeling, until it was a 
perfect instrument in her hands.” 

That her middle and later years were spent in 
humiliation and despair is one of the supremely 
tragic facts in the history of Art. For over twenty 
years she did not appear on the stage. Some who 
saw her in her final tour of America said they saw 
only the wreck of a great genius; others were sure 
she was still the incomparable Duse. That she should 
die on tour in her 67th year is a tribute to the en- 
during intrepidity of her spirit and a further and final 
comment on the tragedy that has been her life. 
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Your Favorite Demagogue 


Communications will be welcomed from readers 
of Mr. Venn’s masterly Handbook for Demagogues 


~ who will express their personal preference among 


Demagogues, living or dead, and the reasons for 
them. The Editors of THE INDEPENDENT are seri- 
ously considering the offer of a prize for the best 
letter on this theme, something beautiful and useful 
at the same time, say a plaster bust of Senator 
Magnus Johnson or a volume of Cicero’s Orations 
(school edition). 

Letters should not exceed six hundred words in 
length, and some slight consideration should be 
given to the laws on libel. Remember that the 
Demagogue is Your Friend and that in general he 
has a High Mind and a Great Soul and Serves the 
People. But do not altogether forget the old rule of 
common law — the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel. Mr. Venn has confined his examples largely 
to American expressions of the type, but in these 
letters the Demagogue of any country or time, his- 
torical personage or literary creation may be dis- 
cussed, Demosthenes or La Follette, Shakspere’s 
Mark Antony or Mussolini. 


Greek Does Not Always Meet Greek 


Qeanroe REED of Pennsylvania talking on 
Immigration: “The population of 3,900,000 
persons which appeared in our original census of 
1790 is assumed by the census Bureau, after a care- 
ful calculation to be represented in our present 
population by 47,000,000 persons. Every one of the 
47,000,000 may have the blood of some Greek who 
came in half a century ago. The Census Bureau 
cannot answer for that, and it does not try to.” 
If the Senator’s hypothesis is correct, all we can 
do is to repeat his own words: “‘Some Greek!” 


Short Cut to Perfection 


“THE purpose of the Child Labor Amendment is 

admirable. The method employed to attain this 
desirable end, however, is unfortunate. In the long 
run nothing saves a people but their own voluntary 
effort, nothing relieves a local infection but the will 
to health of the local people. By a Constitutional 
Amendment we propose to short cut that process 
of evolution which comes through education and 
public opinion, and to achieve immediately an an- 
tiseptic condition in the infected areas. But in 
making this short cut we trample on essential 
rights of self government; we accelerate the change 
of our Constitution from an orderly, logical, polit- 
ical system to a patchwork of praiseworthy human- 
itarian prohibitions; we assist the mental confusion 
which distorts a scheme of government into an 
enforcement of behavior. ° 
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Wilhelm Wanders 


6 iodo trustworthy comedian, the Ex-Kaiser, is 
quoted at length in a new book by Lieut. Col. 
Niemann, “Wanderings with Kaiser Wilhelm.” 
According to Col. Niemann the Kaiser wandered 
on as follows about the closing scenes of the war: 
“T was ready to fight the internal enemy when 
the revolution broke out, but I found myself 
deserted by the army leaders themselves. Many 
persons contended that I ought to have sought 
death on the battle field, but I think that tempting 
God or committing suicide would have been morally 


” 


wrong. 
We all know that the Kaiser’s heart bleeds at the 


thought of doing something morally wrong. 


Misguided Fatherland 


Empires also are ungrateful. The Kaiser explains: 

“I did not desert my country thoughtlessly, but 
only after careful deliberation. And thus I did my 
duty to my beloved army and my misguided Father- 
land.” 

Practically everything the Kaiser says is a nifty. 
Ed Wynn or Leon Erroll or Frank T. may occa- 
sionally pall, but the Kaiser is always good, even 
without a make-up. 


False Americanization 
¥, JE are heartily glad that the Oregon Compul- 


sory School Law has been declared uncon- 
stitutional. Backed by the Ku Klux Klan and other 
I0O per centers, it was one of those plausible 
“‘Americanization” measures which struck di- 
rectly at the liberties of Americans. It was opposed 
by various religious faiths interested in primary _ 
education, by private schools, and by a large body 
of citizens unwilling to surrender their liberties, but 
in the election of 1922 was carried by a vote of 
115,506 to 103,685. 

The Bill not only confiscated the property of all 
religious and “private” ‘educational institutions, 
but deprived a parent of the right to decide, within 
reasonable standards, what type of education his 
children should receive. If every child were com- 
pelled to go to the State schools, and if, for ex- 
ample, the majority of Oregon’s voters became 
Roman Catholics and decided that all State schools 
should be taught by Jesuits, in all probability the 
Ku Klux minority would realize that something 
was wrong with their political theory. 

The Constitution protects the minority. No piling 
up of votes in any State can take away the rights 
guaranteed to all Americans under the Federal Con- 
stitution. The motive behind the Oregon School 
Law may have been an amiable desire to Amer- 
icanize, or it may have been sheer intolerance. In 
any event its result would have been to rob Amer- 
icans of their rights under the specious pretext that 
the end justified the means. 
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He Loves Humanity 


“TMPERIAL WIZARD” of the. K. K. K., Dr. 
H. W. Evans, recently, in The Landmark, ap- 
praised his own greatness with real candor. Said he: 
“My heart is not only devoid of racial hate, but full 
of compassion for my fellowmen of every creed and 
color. It is just this love for humanity that excites 
me to action to aid in rescuing America... . I 
would save America, if I could, for her own sake; 
I am infinitely happier to work for her salvation for 
the glory of God and the general human good.” 
Dr. Evans must be, in all truth, a very fine fellow. 
He says so himself and he ought to know. 


Is Eloquence Dying? 


‘THE present session of Congress has been vocal 
but not eloquent. Real old-fashioned oratory 
thrives better in the solid South than elsewhere in 
this country, and our Democratic friends have been 
so busy pouring oil on troubled waters that they 
have not had time to do full justice to The Flag, 
The Hearth, The Home, Mothers, or even American 
Womanhood. ' 
Occasionally a Senator with a “Prince Albert,” 
a dewlap, and a rich, mint julep voice, will arise, 
clear his throat, and say “‘ Mistah President,” in the 
tone which used to precede oratory. The galleries 
settle back, prepared to weep over The Blue and 
The Gray, or to thrill to a eulogy of That Knightly 
Soldier, Honored Statesman, and Chivalrous South- 
ron, Congressman X, who recently passed away by 
the Banks of the Peedee. Instead, we hear a dry col- 
lection of statistics to prove that more criminals are 
Republicans than Democrats. Either the springs of 
oratory are drying up or the New South is following 
strange gods. 


A National Gallery of Art 


oe LODGE has submitted a measure pro- 

posing an appropriation of $2,500,000 to enable 
the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to com- 
mence the erection of a suitable building for the 
National Gallery of Art, including the National 
Portrait Gallery, and the history collections of the 
United States National Museum, the whole build- 
ing to cost not more than $7,000,000. 

This is an interesting and important develop- 
ment. If there were at Washington a National Art 
Museum, adequately housed, offering the assurance 
of proper care, and empowered to discriminate in 
the acceptance or rejection of gifts, it is probable 
that a collection of art would grow up in Washing- 
ton second to few or none in the world. Our great 
collectors are forced, when they contemplate the dis- 
posal of their collections, either to dispense them 
among relatives or to sell them, or to leave them to 
local museums usually inadequately prepared to 
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receive them. Already there is a nucleus at Wash- 
ington, which, after eliminating a few hundred 
statesmen in frock coats, chin whiskers and pan- 
taloons, contains much that is worth preservation 
and display. We hope that the proposal will receive 
the study and treatment it deserves, and that a 
National Museum of Art may be created of which 
all Americans will be proud. 


Scrap the Navy 


|. epee sciige to Mr. William R. Shearer, for- 
merly an experimental expert in the Navy 
Department, Columbia is not the gem of the ocean. 
“The 5-5-3 treaty ratio,” he says, “is actually 
5-3-1, with America 1.... We have failed to 
» in marked con- 
trast with the British and Japanese. They learned 


‘the lessons of the war. We paid no attention to 


them.” 

He finds our ships slower than those of the other 
navies, out gunned by them, out ranged, lacking in 
modern defenses, under manned, under officered, 
and in such poor condition as to be merely theo- 
retically capable of the speed and range attributed 
to them on paper. This condition, he considers, 1s 
due to the parsimony of Congress. 

These statements are endorsed by Admiral 
Coontz who says that our fleet could only steam at 
ten knots an hour, and calls attention to our lack 
of naval bases. From the manner of all this pleading 
we are inclined to take it with a grain of salt. When 
naval appropriation bills come up, it is customary 
to attack the non-preparedness Congressmen from 
the Alfalfa, and to cry aloud in the streets that the 
navy is in a fair way to sink without leaving a trace. 
Without altogether believing that our national am- 
munition reserves consist of two percussion caps 
picked up by an amateur archeologist on the 
battle-field of Antietam, we are nevertheless con- 
vinced that there is a real slackness in our treat- 
ment of the first line of our defense. 


In This Connection 

We have a suggestion: that hot blooded youths, 
like Senator Lodge, who ‘make bellicose ges- 
tures toward Japan, for example — should in the 
event of war, be placed on one large unmodernized 
cruiser, flying the signal “On to Tokio!” While 
practising with the starboard battery of two-inch 
muzzle-loading guns, they could repeat in chorus: 


“Ave, Mikado, Morituri Te Salutamus.”’ 


One of the soundest traditions of the Orient is that 
an unvictorious general should celebrate his defeat 
by plunging the ancestral dirk in his abdomen. So 
far we have not contrived to outlaw war by decree- 
ing automatically the demise of the elder statesmen 
who bring it about. But the idea has value. . 
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The Farmers Ask Why 


5 igre farmers of the West ask “How and why 
has this happened?” but our lawmakers are 


~ not anxious to give an answer. The farmers want to 


know why the price of wheat, which already had 
been frantically low, has declined 12 to 13 cents per 
bushel since the announcement that the tariff on 
wheat would be increased from 30 to 45 cents per 
bushel, effective April 6. 

It seems that the President, acting upon the report 
of the Tariff Commission upon the relative costs of 
wheat production in the United States and Canada, 
has simply used authority contained in our flexible 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. The President did 
not raise the customs duty to the maximum height 
recommended by the Tariff Commission, but simply 
made the minimum increase recommended. 

The most important reason why the tariff does 
not help any is because the United States at the 
present time is on an export basis and there is more 
than enough wheat for export. The Secretary of 
Agriculture stated April 2 that wheat exports in- 
cluding flour are only 68% of what they were last 
year. Tariffs do not apply unless the products subject 
to the tariff are imported. As soon as authoritative 
evidence from Secretary Wallace concerning known 
stocks of wheat and farm reserves was obtained, it 
was clearly seen that we would not be importing 
wheat. The decline in wheat prices immediately 
followed. The influence of sellers in future exchanges 
is significant. Their unusual activity in selling at a 
low price of course is because we have an exportable 
surplus. 

‘The heavy selling from March to to 14, in- 
clusive, showed the greatest change in price in 
Kansas City. It happened in this way because the 
interior sections are more definitely on an export 
basis. 

If the tariff had any influence, it really assisted in 
the decline in price rather than preventing it. Why? 
Simply because our prices are already high and we 
have a great gold supply. The nations of Europe 
find that their currencies are at a discount when 
compared with our own. Naturally these countries 
are desirous of buying wheat at lower prices from 
Canada and Argentine. 

The increased yields in these countries make it 
possible to do this. Further, European importers 
know that Canadian wheat will not be imported 
into the United States readily because of this 
tariff increase, and these European importers 
will invite Canadian wheat to Europe. ,As a 
result, United States exporters have in Canada a 
strengthened competitor in the European market, a 
smaller demand for her own wheat in Europe and 
a greater surplus at home. 

What is the result? A drop in the price of wheat, a 
surprise for politicians, consternation for the farm- 
ers, hope for the consumer, but nothing new. for 
students of the tariff. 


Joun B. Ewrnc. 
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Europe Turns to the League 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S promise of another 

Limitations of Armaments Conference was 
predicated on a prior settlement of certain European 
problems. The general acceptance of the Dawes re- 
port should go far toward effecting that settlement, 
but the fundamental question of French security 
against German “revanche” will still remain an 
open problem. In its solution the new attitude of the’ 
leaders in England, France and Germany toward the 
League of Nations is of particular significance. 

While the League of Nations has been, on the 
whole, surprisingly successful in settling up disputes 
between the smaller European nations, it has had, 
so far, practically no influence on the relations be- 
tween the big powers. Germany and Russia are 
not even members and France and Great Britain, in 
their mutual dealings, have until recently totally 
ignored its existence. None of the projects for 
a mutual guarantee treaty, for instance, whether 
devised by Mr. Lloyd George, M. Briand, or M. 
Poincaré, have contained the slightest reference to 
it. Italy has, at times, taken the terms of the 
Covenant even less seriously. 

Since Mr. Ramsay MacDonald became Prime 
Minister of Great Britain this attitude has changed. 
The League is once more considered seriously by 
the big powers. In his first ministerial address to 
Parliament Mr. MacDonald said, “I will do all I 
can to strengthen the League of Nations. Germany 
must come in and I hope Russia will come in too.” 
In a previous interview with the editor of the French 
liberal daily Le Quotidien, he had said, “It is 
evident to everyone of good faith that the entry of 
Germany into the League of Nations would con- 
stitute the best guarantee of security of France’s 
eastern border which France could obtain.” In his 
second letter to M. Poincaré, dated Feb. 21, he 
wrote, “The French people desire security. The 
British people cherish an identical ideal. But whereas 
France conceives of security as security against 
Germany alone, the British Empire attributes to 
the word a far wider significance. What we desire is 
security against war. To my mind the problem of 
security is not merely a French problem; it is a 
European problem. . .. Whether this (i. e. re- 
establishment of confidence) can be partially 
achieved by processes of local demilitarization and 
neutralization, by the creation between certain 
states of bands of neutralized territory under 
mutual or even collective guarantee and super- 
vision or by some other means, . . . is a matter, 
I believe, in which the League of Nations, both 
by discussion and by eventual action, might play 
an important part.’ 

As successor to Lord Robert Cecil in the réle of 
British representative on the League’s Council, 
Lord Parmoor, a brother-in-law of Mr. Sidney 
Webb, said in his initial address before the League 
at Geneva on March Io, “I beg to declare that the 
policy of Great Britain will always be based upon 
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the League of Nations, and as long as the Labor 
Government is in office it will do its utmost “4 
develop the scope of the League.” On Feb. 

Mr. MacDonald had declared to a delegation a 
the British League of Nations Union, “The Foreign 
Office policy must be co-ordinated with the policy 
that Lord Parmoor will conduct as our representa- 
tive on the League of Nations.” 

The British Labor Government being thus com- 
mitted, what has been the response of France? In 
his reply to the MacDonald letter, quoted above, 
M. Poincaré, the French Premier, wrote on Feb. 25 
as follows, “The Government of the Republic, like 
the British cabinet, firmly intends to strengthen and 
magnify the réle of the L eague of Nations. If it had 
depended only on us, the League would have had 


from the beginning more powerful means of action | 


than those with which it was endowed.” This may 
be a bit cautious, but it is an endorsement just the 
same. M. Poincaré’s position has since been defined 
in greater detail by the French governmental press, 
notably the Temps, which previously had usually 
either passed over the League in silence or covered it 
with contempt. On March 25 a leading Yemps 
editorial said, “Thanks to the lull produced by the 
impending financial settlement it might be possible 
to negotiate with Germany, that is between her and 
her neighbors on land and water, certain agreements 
which would apply the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. . . . The natural consequences of these 
agreements would be the admission of Germany to 
the League, where, as a matter of course, she would 
get a seat on the Council.” 

It is evident from these quotations that Mr. 
MacDonald will do his utmost to get Germany 
admitted at the next Assembly, held in September, 
and that France no longer will place insurmountable 
obstacles in the way. But Germany has never ap- 
plied for membership and whether she will do so this 
year depends on the government formed by the 
majority in the new Reichstag. There are in Ger- 
many, as in the United States, many ardent advo- 
cates of the League, notably Ex-Ambassador 
Bernstorff, but on the whole public opinion has 
maintained a watchful reserve. An invitation from 
France, implying the use of the League as an agency 
for the enforcement of the Versailles Treaty, would 
naturally make the Germans even more suspicious. 
The only political party which openly ‘committed 
itself before the elections to joining the League, was 
that of the Social-Democrats. In the party organ 
Vorwarts, the Socialist leader, Karl Kautsky, 
wrote, “We must not judge the League by what it 
is at this moment, or by what it has done, but by 
what can be made of it. . . . We must clearly 
realize one thing: without the League there is no 
hope.” 

But though France and Great Britain might 
agree as to the advisability of admitting Germany 
as a member of the League of Nations, it is hardly 
probable that they would agree on any extensive 
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reconstruction of the League, as suggested by Herr 
Kautsky. What Mr. Ramsay MacDonald aims at ac- 
complishing he told the editor of the Quotidien in 
the interview referred to above. “‘You see it is my 
profound conviction,” he said, “that it is absolutely 
essential that we should at once inaugurate an 
entirely new international policy, a policy of good 
sense and of good faith which would at last render 
possible general disarmament.” 

The attitude shown by these quotations from key 
men in the international situation is most encourag- 
ing. Till now a waste basket for many small but 
knotty problems, the League seems well on its way 
to becoming a clearing house for questions of major 
importance. Whether America is a member of the 
League or not it ought to welcome this trend to a 
“new diplomacy across the open council table” and 
render its judgment of the League not from the 
point of view of prejudice against the Covenant but 
from the point of view of accomplishment toward 
international understanding. If the League is to 
furnish the medium for bringing President Coo- 
lidge’s conference nearer it should be heartily sup- 
ported in its efforts. 


Song of the Melting Pot 


[- will scarce be denied that of all the subjects of 

pending national legislation that of immigration 
is the most important. Pondering thereon and won- 
dering what might befall Mr. Johnson’s bill, we fell 
asleep and to the accompaniment of aerial pipes 
a voice divine chanted the following verses, while 
the vision corresponding regaled my “inward 
opticks”’: 


Behold the Melting Pot!. 

We take a Hottentot, 

A fellah from the Nile, 

A King from Erin’s Isle, 

A proud hidalgo from Madrid, 
Likewise his daughter (oh, you kid!), 
A snub-nosed Esth, a blue-eyed Lett, 
A Borneo wild man black as jet, 

An Eskimo, a Siamese twin, 

An Iceland fisherman and a Finn, 
Black-bearded Russ, romantic Pole, 
Turk and Greaser, cheek by jowl; 
Into the Melting Pot we douse ’em, 
Chuck ’em, duck ’em, plunge and souse ’em: 
Out of the Melting Pot they come, 
Americans all, by gosh, by gum! 


What are you going to give us, Mr. Johnson, to 
compensate the loss of that? 
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The Navy’s Oil Story 


By Henry Beston 


N March 8, 1924, at the Raleigh Hotel in 
Washington, an event took place at which 
many must have wondered. An officer of the 

national government, ostensibly cut adrift because 
he failed to safeguard certain vital interests of the 
great department committed to his care, was being 
given a testimonial banquet by the chiefs of the 
institution he had harmed! The name of this retiring 
statesman was Edwin Denby, late Secretary of the 
Navy. “Bring back Ned Denby to me,” sighed the 
United States Navy Band. “Uprightness, fairness 
and everlasting honesty have predominated through- 
out his career,” murmured Admiral R. E. Coontz, 
Commander-in-Chief of the fleet. “White, clean 
and pure inside and out,” said General Lejeune of 
the Marines, in a tribute tuneful with asepsis. 

“T am trying to die with my face to the enemy,” 
said Mr. Denby that night amid great applause. 

Some four months have passed since the rockets’ 
red glare burst upon the town, a library of material 
has been hurried into print, yet the people remain 
in an amazing ignorance. Scarce anyone, for instance, 
has any information whatever as to whether the 
Naval reserves were or were not being drained. Few 
can make up their minds as to whether Mr. Denby 
was a sleeping watchdog, a political martyr to the 
Coolidge future, or a more or less innocent cog ina 
most un-innocent machine. 

The key to everything that happened at the Navy 
department is the personality of Edwin Denby. 
Let there be no doubt as to his honesty or his 
patriotism. The old gunner’s mate of the U. S. S. 
Yosemite in ’98, the sergeant of Marines in the 
world war, really loves the Navy with all his heart 
and soul, and would cut off his hand rather than do 
the Navy harm. His deficiencies are concerned with 
a mind which works slowly and lacks edge; .. . a 
slow, honest swordsman armed with a dull and 
somewhat commonplace blade. His memory, for 
instance, is of no use, — a point to remember when 
one considers the poor impression the Secretary 
made before the Walsh Committee. It is obstinacy, 
however, that has been his real undoing. Diversified 
advice is never to his taste, and those who do not 
agree with him he soon reads out of court. When the 
expert in charge of the reserves protested against 
the leases, Mr. Denby would pay no attention, and 
ended up by trying to shanghai the officer. 

But let me begin at the beginning with an account 
of the three reserves drawn from the authoritative 
files of the Navy and the Geological Survey. 

The story of the looted reserves begins in 1912 
with a letter addressed by George Von L. Meyer, 
then Secretary of the Navy, to the then Secretary 
of the Interior. Certain officers of the Bureau of 
Engineering, acting on a friendly hint from the 


Geological Survey, were really responsible for the 
sending of this note. After making clear the Navy’s 
vital need of oil, the letter goes on to say: 


“This department therefore earnestly requests the 
codperation of the Department of the Interior to secure 
a definitive reservation for the Navy, by executive order, 
of oil-bearing public lands in California sufficient in 
extent to insure a supply of 250,000,000 barrels.” 


As a result of this letter, the Navy, largely guided 
by the Geological Survey, chose two areas situated 
in public lands not opened to entry. Presently the 
Navy found itself in possession of the following 
properties: 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1. Thirty thousand 
acres in the Elk Hills region of California. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2. Thirty thousand 
acres in the Buena Vista region of California. 

In 1914, during the Wilson administration, the 
10,000 acres of Teapot Dome in Wyoming were 
added to the list. In taking over these properties, the 
Navy planned to allow for a drainage loss of twenty 
per cent. The remaining eighty per cent of the oil 
would be ample for all Naval purposes and needs. 
To understand how such a twenty per cent loss came 
to be anticipated, let us turn for a moment to what 
the phrase “drainage” actually means. 

The average oil well (I am taking a famous 
expert’s figures) will drain oil within a radius of 
goo feet. A prospector who sinks an oil well within 
goo feet of his boundary is therefore draining oil 
properly belonging to his neighbor over the fence. 
A number of such bordering, wells, built close 
around the legal bounds of a given field, may 
seriously injure such a field. The aggrieved owner, 
however, has one remedy, — he can sink an “off-set 
well’’ at the very edge of his own property, and thus 
balance the account. 

At Reserve Number 1, various owners held rights 
to the bordering territory. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad was the most important of the lot, but the 
managers of the road acted in a codperative and 
patriotic spirit, and agreed on a sound policy of 
conservation. Reserve Number 2, though perhaps 
the richest of all the areas, was an unsatisfactory 
venture from the first. There were prospectors on it, 
and these invaders had established certain equities. 
The Navy holdings were thus a kind of patchwork, 
a chequer-board affair. Indeed Reserve Number 2 
was in litigation well up to the days of Harding. 
Under the law, the Department of the Interior has 
cognizance of all public lands in which there are 
claims to title, and with this as a lever, Secretary 
Fall awarded the heart of this reserve to the Honolulu 
Company long before the Denby transfer. The reserve 
is now ruined. After the Honolulu award, Number 2 
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ceased to be of value as a reserve. The drainage 
danger had become a real one for there were no 
compact areas remaining. 

The famous Teapot Dome really includes two 
areas, the dome itself, and then, across a geological 
“fault,” an extension which is a part of the Salt 
Creek field. There has never been any serious danger 
of loss by drainage at Teapot Dome proper. The 
Naval authorities, the experts of the State of 
Wyoming, and the Geological Survey are unanimous 
on this point. 

And so the years went by, with fuel oil becoming 
more and more necessary and more and more rare. 
Again and again was tremendous pressure brought 
‘into play to capture the reserves for private gain. 
The Albert B. Fall raid has nothing particularly new 
to it; it is simply the raid which succeeded. By 1916 
the reserves were seen to be so important that the 
officer charged with their care was taken directly 
into the Secretary’s office, and a second officer was 
sent to California to keep watch and ward upon the 
fields. These two officers, Commander Stuart and 
Lt. Com. Landis were better informed about condi- 
tions at the reserves than any other officers in the 
Navy. 

When the Harding administration came into 
office, the following situation existed at the reserves. 
Reserve Number 1 was in good condition. Reserve 
Number 3 (Teapot Dome) was also in good condi- 
tion, and though there were certain claims to lands 
upon its borders, these claims were without a 
shadow of equity, and occasioned no alarm. Reserve 
Number 2, the patchwork, alone contained certain 
areas which it might have been good policy to 
exploit. 

Presently the gods of chance raised two men to 
positions of great power, one a simple scoundrel, the 
other—honest, friendly minded, boyish, obstinate 
and gullible. 


The gang who were out to do the looting lost no 
time in fastening on their prey. The administration 
came into power on March 4, 1921; letters written 
in April reveal the intrigue moving along famously; 
on May 31, the President signed the order transfer- 
ring the reserves from the Navy to the eager hands 
at the Interior. The gang had won the day. As a 
matter of historical record, it is to be hoped that the 
coming trials will reveal just how the bamboozling 
was done. In fact, the more one goes into this affair, 
the more one finds it impossible to understand 
without assuming the existence of a conspiracy at 
the Interior. The President’s counsel, retained to 
break the leases, make such a charge in their brief. 

The deal was made, perhaps not secretly, but 
certainly very quietly. One may well ask what 
experts Mr. Denby consulted before he made this 
most important change. The officers whom he 
would naturally consult would be Commander 
Stuart, who was in charge of the reserves, Lt. Com. 
Landis, who was stationed in California, or Admiral 
Griffin, head of the Navy department’s Bureau of 
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Engineering. Mr. Denby actually carried through the 
deal without consulting one of these officers! Whom 
did he consult? The “experts” of Albert Fall! 
Whatever may have been its source, Mr. Denby’s 
refusal to consult his own staff must stand as a 
tragic, a discreditable mistake. 

Little by little, within the department, the news 
of the transfer began to spread. Walled within their 
system of graded responsibility, each one committed 
to his own particular field of duty, the official 
personnel of the Navy paid little heed to the news. 
It was the Secretary’s affair; it was their’s not to 
reason why. Only a very small group of officers 
opposed the change and the system of leases which 
followed on the change. The nation owes a great 
debt to the courage and intelligence of these men, 
some of whom continued to protest under a real 


- threat of departmental discipline. Admiral Griffin, 


Chief of the Bureau of Engineering, disliked the 
change from the first, Commander Stuart protested 
in no uncertain terms, Landis, purposely kept in the 
dark, protested various outrageous leases from his 
station in California, Lt. Com. Shafroth vigorously 
resisted all attempts to pull the wool over his eyes. 
Exceptional credit is due to Capt. John C. Halligan 
of the U. S, S. Detroit who fought the transfer and 
the leases with the greatest courage and ability. 
Capt. Halligan’s letters to Mr. Denby present the 
case of the conservationists in the most careful and 
intelligent way; one may read them in the printed 
hearings of the Walsh Committee. 

One by one, however, the opponents of the Denby 
policy were ignored or transferred, and presently 
Mr. Denby found himself a new adviser entirely 
to his taste. This new counsellor (he replaced 
Admiral Griffin at the head of the Bureau of 
Engineering) was Admiral J. K. Robison, a fellow- 
citizen of Mr. Denby in Detroit. This officer had 
never been in touch with the oil problem in any way. 
He did have, it must be admitted, certain informa- 
tion about the reserves, and this information gov- 
erned the national policy. Should you ask whence 
came this information, you would scarce credit my 
answer. . . . It came from Mr. E. L. Doheny! 
This estimable philanthropist had once visited 
Admiral J. K. Robison in Pensacola, and had 
chanced to make some casual and utterly misleading 
comments on the California reserves. 

The readers may well ask what the other officials 
of the Navy were doing in these days of corruption, 
and this leads to the disputed share of Assistant 
Secretary Theodore Roosevelt. As far as the general 
attitude in the country goes, there is a feeling that 
the Assistant Secretary is quite guiltless in the 
matter, and that to visit him with the same punish- 
ment as Mr. Denby would be committing an in- 
justice. Yet perhaps an even greater injustice lies 
in this very belief, at least in so far as it pictures 


Colonel Roosevelt’s attitude as the purely negative 


one of inactive innocence. The truth of the matter is 
that Colonel Roosevelt’s share was a very positive 
and active one, and that he did everything possible, 
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within his limited jurisdiction, to safeguard the 
interests of the nation and the Navy. 
These are the facts in the Roosevelt case. 
Shortly after President Harding’s induction in 


~ office, Mr. Denby sent Colonel Roosevelt a copy of 


the proposed executive order transferring the Naval 
lands to the Department of the Interior. This 
proposed order was “without recourse,” in other 
words Mr. Denby proposed to reserve no jurisdiction 
whatsoever for the Navy. The reserves were to be 
handed over to the looters on a silver plate. Having 
been so short a time in office that he was unfamiliar 
with the matter, the Assistant Secretary summoned 
Admiral Griffin to a conference, and convinced him- 
self that the transfer would be a mistake. He 
accordingly went to Mr. Denby and made a pro- 
test, but was informed that his protest came too 
late as the transfer had already been agreed to by 
the President. It then occurred to the Colonel that 
if he could get an amendment to the original order 
for transfer making it necessary for the Interior 
department to gain the consent of the Navy depart- 
ment before any leasing or drilling was undertaken, 
he could guard the lands against improper exploita- 
tion. It ought to be known that Mr. Denby began 
by refusing to accept any amendment whatsoever! 

Very slowly and stubbornly, however, the Secre- 
tary came to see something in the idea, and in- 
formed the Colonel that if he could get Mr. Fall to 
agree to the one amendment approved, that amend- 
ment should stand. Mr. Fall chanced to agree, and 
the amendment stood. Its drafting and inclusion in 
the order of transfer is the one intelligent and 
sensible thing in the whole disgraceful affair. The 
amendment reads: 

. . .‘But no general policy as to drilling or reserving 
lands located in a Naval reserve shall be changed or 
adopted except on consultation and in coéperation with 
the secretary or acting secretary of the Navy.” 


The saving clause did its work well, and in an 
administration more intelligent than Mr. Denby’s 
and Admiral J. K. Robison’s might have had even 
greater influence. Critics reproach the Colonel with 
having carried the order to Mr. Harding for his 
signature. Was it perhaps because he did not wish 
to see a new order of transfer concocted at the last 
moment? 

Then came the crash. 

Afterwards with Mr. Denby out of the way, and 
the Colonel at the helm, the department quickly and 
intelligently set about saving the remainder of the 
oil. One of the first things the Colonel did was to 
send for Captain Halligan, and various other officers 
who fought the Denby policies. Receivers were 
appointed for the fields, and a board of control 
established. To quote an official of the board, ‘“‘The 
policy of the board is to keep all the oil in the 
ground that can be so kept and to make use of offset 
wells only when necessary.” 


What was the Denby idea, what were the Denby 
policies? Apparently the reserves were first given 
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over to exploitation, not because the Navy stood ° 
in vital need of oil, but because the oil was being 
“drained away”’ (sic) and to store it above ground 
seemed a wiser policy. And now note an entirely 
new development, which the inevitable press agent 
is sowing far and wide. The drainage hoax being 
exposed, we are now informed that there existed a 
strategic need of oil, a need of incredible -acute- 
ness. It was to satisfy this strategic need that tanks 
have been built at Portsmouth, New Hampshire! 
It is good to know that we may now sleep securely 
in our beds when the massed kayaks from Green- 
land and Baffins Bay descend in strength on Narra- 
gansett Pier. The latest red herring to be dragged 
across the trail is the old reliable Japanese peril, 
now revived by request. 

There is still a great deal of oil in the reserves. 
Reserve Number 1 has had a certain quantity 
pumped out, Reserve Number 2 is a lost cause, and 
about a million and a half barrels have been pumped 
out of the thirty-five million barrels which the most 
careful estimate gives to Teapot Dome. 

For the moment, the Department of the Navy is 
like a ship which has changed its course during a 
storm. But there is a rift of blue at last. 
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By Charles Merz 


HEY hadn’t taken the red cover off the foun- 
tain in the Public Square. It was late fall, and 
the goldfish weren’t there anyway. But if any- 
thing else had been left undone, Ben Cole declared 
he’d like to know it. A mayor’s committee had been 
appointed to meet the train, and covers were laid 
for thirty in the ballroom of the Grand Hotel. One 
of Centerville’s most famous sons was coming home. 

Sam Clark had been the first to hear the news. 
Sam was proprietor of the Grand Hotel, and had a 
telegram for rooms. “Coming for three days — Er- 
nest Loring.” 

Ernest Loring coming home! The man himself 
was just a name. Of course all Centerville’s old- 
timers remembered the Loring family. They were 
early settlers here. One Loring was the town’s first 
mayor. But they had moved away a generation 
back; and Ernest — destined to acquire fame in 
later years—was a figure to be remembered 
vaguely. He was just a youngster at the time. 
Couldn’t have been more than eight or ten. Every- 
body knew that somewhere he had learned to play 
the violin — and years ago begun to get his picture 
in the city papers. The magazines were always 
printing things about him now. But it remained for 
Carter Hayes, who played the organ in St. Mary’s 
Church and kept abreast of musical affairs, to meas- 
ure the full sweep of his achievement. This man, he 
said, had played to royalty in London, Rome and 
Budapest. He had packed the concert halls in a 
dozen cities, and swept the press by storm. Critics 
showered him with praise; people paid him as much 
as six or seven hundred dollars for an hour’s song. 
“That sounds like him,” agreed Sam Clark. “I’ve 
got to take the bed and washstand out of Number 
6, I guess. He says he wants a ‘sitting room’. Next 
thing you know, he’ll be asking for a private bath.” 

Ernest Loring coming home: and as the rumor 
spread, a score of witnesses came to the front with 
long-forgotten memories. Everybody knew the old 
Loring House on Vine Street. Marlin Day, the post- 
man, could remember a small boy forever playing 
on the jew’s-harp when he got there with the mail. 
Grandpa Gilpin, the more he thought of it, was sure 
he’d held the lad upon his knee and let him listen 
to the ticking of his watch. Harvey Peeks could 
recall a pale-faced youngster in the old stone chapel 
on McDonough Street, who used to sit beside the 
organist and pump the bellows. That would be 
Ernest, the town agreed. No doubt he got his in- 
spiration Sunday mornings. 

The Star, appearing twice a week, broke the news 
officially with its next issue. But most of Center- 
ville had had the best of it, ahead of time. Even 
before the Star was out, Creavy’s cigar store hummed 
with admiration of this man who had wrung a 





fortune from two continents with no better weapon 
than a violin. Seven hundred an hour, people said. 
That was better than you’d do in oil. 

Centerville, it was admitted on: all sides, had 
good reason to be proud. It had shaped a youth, 
and sent him forth to conquer. Here he was, return- 
ing with the tribute of his years. He had been play- 
ing to fresh triumphs on the California coast, so 
Carter Hayes reported; and it may have been a 
sudden whim, a desire to strike up a fresh acquaint- 
ance with this town where he’d been born, that 


' decided him to stop on his way east again. In cer- 


tain quarters there had been a rush for Harley’s 
music store, and a good deal of satisfaction with 
results. Not only was Ernest Loring represented on 
these disks of brittle wax; his records, it was noted 
with approval, cost as much as any artist’s on the 
boards. ‘“‘A dollar more than the sextette from 
Lucia,” averred Ben Cole, with civic pride. “And 
that’s got six of them a-going it at once.” 

It was a little disappointing, though, Ben ad- 
mitted to his wife, to find a Loring opus on both 
faces. “Oh, I like it well enough,” he volunteered. 
“T can see how royalty in Europe would take to it 
like ducks. Never heard a fellow fiddle faster on 
those high notes in my life. But I should think 
they’d put a light sketch on the other side. You ' 
know. Sort of break the tension.” 

For a guest of Loring’s talent, everybody thought, 
the town had nothing musical to offer. Barbour’s — 
band would meet the train. But there was no use 
thinking of a concert. ““He’d be tired of music, any- 
way,” Sam Clark declared. “Think of having to 
play a concert six or seven times a week!” It was 
decided, however, that Centerville would show it 
took an interest in things musical if some minor 
touch were added here; Myra Keyts, who at twelve 
could play Liszt’s Liebestraum without the music 
and Grieg’s An den Fruhling if somebody turned the 
pages for her, would be dressed in pink and white 
to play at the banquet while coffee cups were being 
filled. For the rest, there would be a welcome at 
the station — he would come on Number 8 — that 
made the best connections with the west. There 
would be some sort of morning celebration, Tues- 
day, under the auspices of the Oratori Society, 
and a drive through downtown streets to show him 
how the place had grown. Wednesday would come a 
dance and a reception. Thursday they would take 
him to the train, and send him on his way with 
some appropriate token. 

All this, of course — provisionally. Everybody 
knew that musicians are a baffling lot who go 
around with neckties off and overturn the best- 
laid plans. Sam Clark was ready for a wager that 
not one item on the program would be carried out. 
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Ben Cole declared he wouldn’t be surprised to 
see the man arrive with hair around his shoulders 
— and hoped that he was right. 

The town looked forward to the eccentricity of 


genius. 


9 


Ernest Loring sat at the head of the horse-shoe 
table in the Grand Hotel, and told himself this first- 
night banquet was a failure. 

To be sure, it was with no thought of banquets he 
had come to Centerville. It is fair to say that he 
had not foreseen himself a public guest. The tele- 
gram for reservations, to which he owed this demon- 
stration in his honor, had been dispatched on 
grounds of prudence: early memories of the Grand 
Hotel suggesting that with two rooms reserved in- 
stead of one, he stood a double chance of sleeping 
somewhere else than straight above the kitchen. 
He had been looking forward to three quiet days. 
There would be the town to see — he hadn’t been 
back once in thirty years; there would be the old 
house with a double-decker porch that used to 
make a gallant steamboat, and the Grove Street 
School, and a much admired colleague in the theft 
of neighbors’ cherries, now remembered as a cer- 
tain ‘“Whitey”’; there would be a respite from the 
routine of a minstrel’s life, and — who knows? — 
perhaps a chance or two of bringing down a quail; 
Glover’s Woods, they used to say, was full of them. 

That was yesterday. Tonight, quail and a quiet 
holiday seemed lost beyond retrieving. From the 
moment he had heard the martial strains of a tri- 
umphant band — and beheld, on looking through 
the window of his train, a broad linoleum banner 
holding to the sky a giant ““WELCOME” followed 
by his name — Ernest Loring had abandoned Cen- 
terville as he had planned it. Still — it was theirs to 
choose. He was the prodigal, home once more for a 
paternal blessing. But need the blessing show — he 
looked around the table at these thirty banquet 
guests — so early in his stay the marks of frost-bite? 

Myra Keyt had played Liszt’s Liebestraum. He 
had done his best to give her an ovation. But the 
spirits of the company drooped as unmistakably as 
the yellow heads of Mr. Clark’s uneaten celery; and 
he had given up the effort as beyond his power. 
From the first oyster through the salad course he 
had had to struggle for each bit of conversation like 
a man at sea, in a heavy swell, at a tableful of list- 
less diners. The evening, clearly, was a fizzle. 

Coffee cups were cleared away. Smoke arose from 
the thin tips of native panetelas. 

The party broke up at nine-thirty. 


* * #€ 


Ten minutes later Ernest Loring’s thirty hosts 
were putting on their coats and overshoes in Sam 
Clark’s downstairs lobby. 

“Nice fellow, eh?” 

“Yes, darned nice fellow. Not quite what I ex- 
pected, though.” 


or me.” 
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“T thought those violinists always wore a long 
black tie.” . 

“And hair, you know — down here. My wife said 
sure he’d have his hair that way.” 

“T know. Certainly doesn’t look like a musician, 
does he? Just like anybody else.” 

“Say, what impressed me was the way he didn’t 
do a thing unusual. You know — the way they say 
those fellows always do.” 

“T know. My wife was telling me — ‘You wait,’ 
she said, ‘just wait until you see him! You’ve never 
seen a genius. You never know what they’re going 
to wear, or what they'll say, or what they’re up to 
next.’ I thought he’d raise a row or something.” 

“Say! he might have been a banker from Chi- 
cago.” 

3 

It turned out, in the end, that Centerville was 
right. A genius is a genius. There’s no dodging it. 

Funny, they admitted later, the way nobody 
noticed it that first night at the banquet. There it 
was: as plain as the headlight on a railway train — 
and yet nobody had the wit to see it. But then, the 
thing was so completely unexpected. — The plain 
fact was that genius never took a more amazing 
turn than in this fellow Loring: here he was — fresh 
from triumphs in a dozen fields, imbued with that 
capricious skill which made him one man in a hun- 
dred thousand — and yet so odd a prank had gen- 
ius played that it left him like his neighbors. 

There was his interest in the town, for instance. 
No one had thought he’d have a moment’s time for 
sights the ordinary guest was always shown: things 
like Jordan Park and the high school gym and the 
refrigerating plant of Bunn & Company. What 
were small affairs like these for a man who'd seen 
the world from Budapest to California — and had 
an artist’s temperament, to boot? He wouldn’t look 
at them; or, if he did, he’d jeer. — Far from it. So 
odd was this eccentric man that when it came to 
seeing sights of the sort a travelling salesman might 
write home about, he never tired. He raced three 
boys through Jordan Park. He took a picture of the 
high school gym. He crawled so far beneath the 
pipes of Bunn & Company’s refrigerating plant, to 
see the place it froze the hardest, that they had to 
send a Bunn & Company mechanic in to steer him 
out again. 

There is no accounting for the tricks of talent; 


. for a violinist, Ernest Loring was an odd one. He 


took an interest in the traffic laws, and argued for 
an hour with Sam Clark about the chalk-marks 
painted on the curb where Market Street cuts 
Maple. He learned that Lewisburg, six miles up- 
stream along the river, was famous as a place for 
making glass; and when they’d taken him by motor 
car, brought home with him a glass carnation. He 
went to Mrs. Nesbit’s dinner and amazed her guests 
with his insistence all hands present play charades. 
He dropped in one afternoon at Elmer Bradley’s 
billiard room, and pocketed a triple carrom. 
(Continued on page 268) 
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On Ideal Magazines 


IR: To the seasoned but not incredulous eye 

S the birth or resuscitation of a paper remains 

an emotional event. It is the more emotional 

in the case of a paper with what Blake would call a 

lapséd soul, weeping in the evening dew — for there 

is always some significance in any kind of con- 
tinuity. 

One knows that it is not an easy job to lead a 
paper out from the fog of a fading history, out of the 
gentle ethical atmospheres into the present intention 
for reality and the harder edges of thought. But in 
this happy interval, at the fresh beginning when 
everything seems new, we indulge our eyes a moment 
in the Ideal Landscape. 

And immediately one begins to ponder on the 
sort of paper which could do this, constantly re- 
charging the force between conceptions and their 
embodiment, and back again to print. One broods 
on an “ideal” paper. Undoubtedly the desire for an 
“ideal” anything belongs to the same naive period 
in time as the Ideal Landscape, those suffused 
unrealities of the English School — but to anyone 
who can remain emotional over the mere rebirth of 
a possibility, the ideal landscape still continues to 
haunt the back of the mind with a wistful evocation 
of lost chances. 

In the contemporary instant, the dominating 
intent is the reduction of all things to their essence. 
The collection of flavors, aromatic and diffused, has 
gone by the board. The dilettante has disappeared. 
We like to think that we are coming down to certain 
bare bones on which we hope a firmer flesh will grow. 

The removal of flavors, of pass-words, of marks of 
identity is possibly a sign of stronger preoccupations, 
but in their places there springs up also a promis- 
cuity of thought as common and blighting as death. 
How to translate without destroying integrity, to 
modify an over-intensity while preserving a quality, 
and how to keep the course without trimming the 
sails is the ancient tragic dilemma of the journalist, 
and some of these once fancying a relation between 
their job and truth — now hung up on the reefs — 
comfort their eyes with the mirage of an ideal 
landscape. 

We have watched the procession of the magazines, 
not to speak of the newspapers, with their versions 
and perversions of reality. We know the so-called 
“quality” magazines — high-grade, no-account — 
of the On-The-One-Hand, On-The-Other School, 
which with house-cleaning gestures are continually 
removing well-known and outworn objects from 
secure broad shelves, blowing a little of the more 
removable dust from them, and replacing them in 
perfect restitution exactly where they were. By such 
a technique are performed the most subtly cynical 
of all operations on the human mind, the illusion of 
having lived dangerously without danger, the illu- 
sion of cerebration, the illusion of a problem faced. 
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We know also the magazines substituting orig- 
inality of surface for freshness of thought, but we 
forgive them, for now it is probably the surface only 
which can be freshened again — but the disappoint- 
ment if unreasonable is great. 

We have seen magazines with authoritative cov- 
ers and handsome type, emblems of a new life, re- 
solved upon in some decisive night, which shall be- 
gin tomorrow but turning out on the next morning 
to be much the same. And we have seen, embraced, 
and drawn away from the various organs of that 
latest-born and loveliest far of all Democracy’s 
hierarchy, our friend the Popularizer, the Aunt 
Polly of Mankind, vulgarizing the deep silent forces 
behind the great events, making ideas “suitable and 
acceptable,” and by so doing fostering the more 
ingeniously the vital lie. The angels have revolted, 
and the edge of ignorance and fear has been pushed 
farther back, but the approach to these revealed 
mysteries is not impressive or august. We pos- 
sess the universe in print but with a journalistic 
sprightly aptitude —an imitation Stevensonian 
chirp — which is the last remove from that /impid- 
ezza, that casual gayety of “the good which is easy, 
the divinity which runs with light feet.” 

Therefore in this emotional interval pending 
rebirth we dream of the difference between inter- 
pretation of ideas living in the air and mere famil- 
larization, between courage and mock-courage. Of 
the difference between empty rhapsody and atten- 
tiveness to beauty, between truculence and indica- 
tion. We dream of the difference between continuity 
of intention and limiting theory which excludes the 
motion and emotion of a mind at liberty. And of 
the difference between weakness and urbanity. 

We dream. . . . We indulge in the luxury of con- 
templating for a little not what we have but what 
we desire, and carried away by this intoxication, we 
are for a moment enlarged with a hope unattended 
by cheap dreads. Extravagantly we observe these 
shaping editors. We behold them for a moment 
wrapped in a swoon of abstract and dream-like 
potency — like the God creating Adam in the 
stone of Chartres, his eyes distant and looking 
past the head below his hand... . 

Ideal Landscape. . . . Aldous Huxley alluded to 
some cerebral person in “Chrome Yellow” as “a 
hedonist, but a hedonist incapable of exaltation.” 

We are all hedonists in the new style, seeking 
ironic pleasure in the bitter savor of new truths — 
running our fingers down the cutting final edge, so 
long as it is certainly an edge or one of the edges. 
But for an hour — being innocently present at a 
kind of christening-party — we wander through a 
suffused and golden atmosphere in a brief exalting 
holiday of hope. 

Yours sincerely, 


E.C. J. 








M: 
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Commercial Aviation and the National Defense 
By Dwight F. Davis 


that miracle of the Twentieth Century — pos- 

sessing inherently the elements of an ideal 
transportation agent, gives promise of becoming not 
only an instrument of unlimited military impor- 
tance, but one of the most far-reaching inventions 
for good that has ever been discovered. Aircraft, 
as weapons of warfare, yearly become more swift, 
more powerful, more destructive; but it is in aircraft 
as agents of commerce, carrying the world’s goods 
and transporting the peoples of one community to 
another, that the deeper significance lies. Thus it is 
that aeronautics is destined to fill a dual réle as an 
important element of national defense, and as a 
universal agent of transportation. 

For a nation with the geographical extent of the 
United States, the economic importance of a form 
of transportation that can cause the country to 
shrink to less than one-third its present size, from 
the point of view of accessibility, that can deliver 
mails from coast to coast in twenty-eight hours or 
less, is readily understood. The non-stop flight 
of two Army officers from New York to San Diego, 
a distance of 2,600 miles, in less than 27 hours, and 
the recent flight from Long Island, N. Y., to Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, 1,900 miles in 13 hours, are 
indicative of what may be expected in the future. 

_ Banks the country over are continually trans- 

ferring funds and securities from one city to another; 
a considerable saving in time will be effected when 
these packages are forwarded by air, especially 
when night flying is commonly undertaken. This 
saving of time will result in a gain of the interest 
now lost while funds are in transit, the totals of 
which run into large figures. Other valuable 
documents and express matter, particularly per- 


Tas invention of safe and reliable aircraft — 


ishable articles, will eventually be carried regularly - 


by air along the commercial traffic lanes of the 
country. And with the establishment of chains of 
landing fields along the principal routes, there will 
come a general awakening of interest in the use of 
passenger-carrying aircraft. 

The remarkable reliability of present-day air- 
craft for commercial purposes, when properly 
operated under suitable conditions, has been con- 
clusively shown by the Air Mail Division of the 
Post Office Department. This splendid organization 
is the largest in the world carrying out daily sched- 
uled flights over regular routes; approximately 25 
planes are in the air daily, each flying an average of 

30 miles per trip, altogether completely covering 
the 5,360 miles from New York to San Francisco and 
return on every day of the year, except Sundays 
and holidays. Through winter snows and summer 
storms pilots carry the mails over the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevadas, often flying above 


15,000 feet, across the plains, past the Alleghenies 
and on to Long Island, undaunted by weather that 
sometimes paralyzes harbor and inter-city traffic. 
In this manner, during the past three years, the 
Air Mail has flown over five and a half million 
miles and 93 out of every 100 trips scheduled have 
been completed as planned. The present perfection 
of the mechanical equipment is best illustrated by 
the record of the Air Mail during the summer 
season, when severe storms are rarely a cause of 
delay: For the four months from May Ist to Sep- 
tember Ist, last summer, 2,753 trips averaging 230 
miles each were scheduled and 2,738 were completed, 
a ratio of 99.4 per cent. There is good reason to 
believe that ultimately air travel will become the 
most reliable form of transportation at the service of 
man. 

The Army Air Service, which initiated the air 
mail in the fall of 1918, now encourages the develop- 
ment of inter-city air travel through the operation 
of a comprehensive airways system between the 
principal aviation fields of the East Coast and the 
Mid-west States. Regular flights have been con- 
ducted over these experimental routes for the past 
two years, embracing the region from New York 
down to Norfolk, Va., and westward to San An- 
tonio, Texas and Detroit, Michigan. The schedule of 
operations over the airway system has been main- 
tained continuously since May, 1922, without a 
single serious accident, while each week approxi- 
mately 7,000 miles are flown. 

It should not be forgotten that safety and re- 
liability, after all, are relative terms. Each succeed- 
ing phase of more rapid transportation has brought 
with it new dangers; but accumulated experience, 
efficient organization and regulation have been 
able to more than match the risks against the 
economic advantages which the new transportation 
offers. Without unceasing vigilance, careful opera- 
tion, and regulation, subways, elevated roads, 
railways and even automobiles might easily be- 
come too dangerous to deserve or receive the support 
of the public. The same is true of aviation: from 
many of the dangers of the older forms of travel 
flying is largely free,— the freedom of a third 
dimension eliminates at once some of the most 
vexing of our earth-bound traffic difficulties, — but 
in their place a new order of hazard is introduced. 
That this hazard may be satisfactorily controlled, 
the accumulated evidence of the past six years 
covering over 21,000,000 miles in regular scheduled 
flights, leaves no reasonable doubt. 

There is no single instance recorded in history of 
the long-continued neglect of a form of transporta- 
tion offering a great increase in speed combined with 
moderate economy and a reasonable degree of safety 
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and comfort. There is, therefore, a permanent place 
in our economic life awaiting aeronautics, wherever 
a saving in time is found to be either necessary or 
desirable. And when commercial aviation is firmly 
established in this country the aeronautical industry 
will increase accordingly and we shall have a po- 
tential reserve which can be depended upon in time 
of war. 

Thus our national defense and the development of 
commercial aviation are integrally related; indeed, 
the transportation resources of a country have 
always played a decisive réle in times of threatened 
national security. It was the taxicabs of Paris that 
stemmed the German Drive and made possible the 
Battle of the Marne; the British Expeditionary 
Force in Flanders was dependent in August, 1914, 
upon trucks commandeered from the streets of Lon- 
don; while the railroads of a country have always 
been recognized as strategic arteries in time of war. 
Aircraft, because of their greatly superior mobility, 
are certain to prove of inestimable value if available 
in sufficient quantities when attack is threatened. 

Many types of commercial airplanes can be read- 
ily converted into military craft for various wartime 
purposes. The factories engaged in their manufac- 
ture are available at once, upon outbreak of hos- 
tilities, to produce military planes. Civilian pilots 
and mechanics form a highly important nucleus 
for use as instructors at training camps and for 
service in the field. The Air Service differs from most 
of the other elements of national defense in this 
respect, its main combative personnel does not con- 
sist of its enlisted men but of its officers who fly. 
The length of time to train an air cadet for air 
service duty is from two to three times longer than 
that required in the less technical branches of the 
Army. Hence the imperative need for the mainte- 
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nance of a vigorous organized reserve of trained 
flyers. 

These facts have been recognized in European 
countries, where a policy of generous subsidies to 
commercial aviation enterprises has been adopted in 
France, England, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and other countries. In France, far example, during 
1923, under the stimulus of a Government grant of 
41,000,000 francs, commercial air services covered 
2,106,000 miles in scheduled flights and transported 
7,811 passengers, 775 tons of goods and 80 tons of 
mail. 

Without direct government aid, commercial 
aviation in America is still struggling to find an 
economic foothold. Manufacturers of aircraft at 
present must rely on ‘the United States as the only 
customer for their products; the sums appropriated 
by Congress are notably small and the factories 
which can continue to produce planes in the face of 
this situation are few in number, indeed. A great 
proportion of the trained aviation mechanics have 
returned to the automotive trade; the number of 
competent pilots in this country has shrunk to a 
small fraction of what it once was; while the major- 
ity of the personnel which became trained during the 
war in the production of aeronautical material 
has been forced to find work in other industries, 
and their value to aeronautics has been lost. 

Within the limit of their restricted appropriations, 
the government air services are doing all that they 
can to foster commercial aviation and to sustain the 
industry, but their efforts are severely handicapped. 
What is needed is a fresh appreciation, by the 
thinking public, of the dependence of our national 
defense upon the early establishment of a self- 
supporting aeronautical industry in America. 
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Better Homes by Example 


By James Ford 


Executive Director, Better Homes in America 


R. HOOVER has stated the case. We want, 
M he says, not only decent healthy homes, we 

want comfortable charming homes, with 
drudgery at the minimum, and small incomes afford- 
ing large enjoyment. The Better Homes Demonstra- 
tions have helped to show how this can be accom- 
plished. 

This is the third year of the existence of Better 
Homes in America and in those three years the 
number of demonstrations has nearly doubled. 
Communities in the United States find them of 
absorbing interest. And not only in the United 
States. Here is a letter from an Alaskan town where 
the dog-sled express last year carried materials for 
a Better Home demonstration, and where a similar 
demonstration will be held this May. There is an 
inquiry from Hawaii, asking of what such a demon- 


stration should consist. Next is a letter from a rural 
community, anxious to advance home-betterment, 
but unable to buy or Euild a demonstration house. 
The letter that follows it is from a great Western 
city where several such houses will be built, fur- 
nished and equipped, and opened to the public 
during Better Homes Week. Here is a letter from a 
southern state where a group of Girl Scouts have 
bought a lot upon which to build a house as a Better 
Homes demonstration. 

A few of these letters are chiefly taken up with 
the question — why should our community hold 
such a demonstration? Why indeed? To increase 
the home-ownership (only 45% of the families of 
America own their own homes) with its chances for 
individuality and self-expression, its sense of sol- 
idarity, its opportunity for privacy and self-respect. 
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To encourage a desire for home-owning by showing 
how to have a home with the minimum effort and 
the maximum comfort and that beauty and economy 
are not incompatible. In other words to put the 
same dash into the drab community that chocolate 
sauce gives to vanilla ice-cream, to make the house 
from which your family goes in the morning a 
healthy and vivid and appealing place to which they 
will be glad to return at night. 

To this end it has been found that Better Homes 
demonstrations may be a material aid. One example, 
for instance, was the Better Home built last spring 
by the students of the Washington Junior High 
School of Port Huron, Michigan, which won the 
first prize in the 1923 contest and convinced their 
own city of the importance of home betterment and 
of the value of education in home making, so that a 
practice house is now being built on their campus. 
Then there was St. Helena, South Carolina, where 
a rural negro school remodeled and furnished a 
typical negro cabin. Here was shown what can be 
accomplished by communities with only a little 
money to spend, but with an interest in home better- 
ment for even the poorest citizens. 

Take Clarkville, a community of 15,000, a typical 
thriving, eager, unlovely Middlewestern town. 
Some day somebody — not Carol Kennicot, but 
some busy thrifty intelligent woman — realizes 
that there is no reason why women should wear 
knitted boudoir caps and old kimonos when they 
wash their dishes, why every house on the new 
street should boast a ghastly similarity in rococo 
design, why no architect ever builds a broom closet, 
why little girls don’t learn to sew, why staying home 
is martyrdom and going out a restless waste, — in 
short, this community leader finds herself dreaming 
a Morrisonian dream. Perhaps she does not see 
Gothic spires and glorious hand-wrought fabrics, 
but she does conceive the possibility of this Clark- 
ville of hers enriched, individualized, mellowed by 
households that have charm, and householders who 
appreciate that charm. 

At this point, filled with a desire to communicate 
her zeal, she hears about the Better Homes Demon- 
strations and writes for information. She is ap- 
pointed chairman of a Better Homes Demonstration 
Committee and selects to serve with her such 
valuable persons as a newspaper editor, a merchant, 
a minister, a real estate agent, a school-teacher, a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, a member of 
the City Council. She now gets some one to pave the 
sidewalk of the Better Home, to put in the light, 
to loan money and furniture, to give publicity. She 
enlists the interest of church and school. This is 
a community project. The house may be borrowed, 
bought or built. They decide to build. It shall be a 
five-room, two-story house, since most of the people 
of Clarkville live in houses of about this size. The 
cost of the house and lot shall not exceed $6000. 
There is a debate as to who shall finance the under- 
taking. The real estate dealer would be willing to 
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build the home that is to attract so much attention 
and which, because of its practicability and charm 
will be sure to sell. One of the women’s clubs, how- 
ever, decides to finance the purchase and at the 
end of Better Homes Week to sell the house at 
auction. 

The work begins. A thousand problems confront 
them. They find that not all the features that every- 
one wants can be included if they are to keep within 
the price-limit they have set. They have to make a 
racking choice between a fireplace and a really good 
heating plant, between a washing-machine and a 
Victrola. They have a hard time finding a proper lot 
with enough grounds for a lawn and garden. This 
is not just a house, it is a home. 

The sod-breaking becomes a public ceremony. 
But Better Homes Week — this year May 11 to 
18 —is the consummation. Then come one, come 
all. See what a house can really be, a place where 
intelligent devices reduce drudgery to a minimum, 
a place where a double drain board makes dish 
washing easy after meals, a sunken garbage pail 
discourages flies, parchment lamp-shades laugh at 
dust, and a friendly book-case populates a room. A 
lawn promises the mocking window-boxes that it 
will fatten by June. The committee tells the whys 
and hows of the demonstration, but then almost 
everyone was on some committee so almost everyone 
knows how it was done. Almost everyone can do it 
for himself. Almost everyone longs to abandon 
rococo and evil-smelling apartments and monthly 
rent, and have broom closets and gardens and books 
and homes. 

Multiply our lady many times. Multiply the 
committees. Multiply the better homes. Something 
is happening to the ugly American town. Con- 
venience, comfort, beauty and wholesomeness are 
emerging. 
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Difficulties in Committee 


Ke HY,” asks the Representative Emanuel Cel- 

lier of New York, referring to expert anthro- 
pologists who appeared before the immigration 
committee, “why did not the committee — in- 
stead of calling Lothrop Stoddard and inviting 
Madison Grant, why did they not call Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka?” 

One reason is probably that nobody on the com- 
mittee could pronounce Dr. Hrdlicka’s name. Of 
course some jester could have gotten a laugh by 
calling him Dr. Hardlicker and asking if he was any 
relation of the late John Barleycorn, but that would 
have put a curse on the scientific aspect of the inves- 
tigation, and, Mr. Speaker, this is a serious matter 
— besides they may have figured that a gentleman 
with six consonants and two vowels in his hind 
name must hail from somewhere in Mittel Europa 
and therefore be a prejudiced witness. 
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The Demagogue 
A Text Book for Politicians 
Part Two 


CHAPTER IV 


Concerning the Convictions and Principles of a 
Demagogue 


Convictions in a demagogue are a weakness and 
may prove a very serious injury. They are the last 
infirmity of some otherwise very splendid dema- 
gogues. Just as sensuous and selfish thoughts drop 
away from the Buddhist who seeks perfection, con- 
victions should be put aside by one seeking to be- 
come an ideal demagogue. To be sure, the dema- 
gogue must always vehemently insist that he is true 
to his convictions and standing squarely for the 
principles in which he believes. But this is solely for 
the benefit of the voting public which continues to 
be impressed by advertised fidelity to convictions. 
The demagogue knows very well that to get votes he 
must advocate what the majority of his constituents 
want advocated, and so he can’t afford principles of 
his own which might interfere with his adoption of 
the popular attitude. 

Consider the case of Senator Edward I. Edwards, 
who is credited with being a total abstainer, yet he 
rode on a mug of beer into the offices of Governor 
of New Jersey and later United States Senator. He 
held the flowing bowl in front of the parched tongues 
of New Jersey voters and they followed it like a 
grail even into the polling places. Like the sterling 
demagogue that he is, Mr. Edwards suppressed his 
convictions on the liquor question, if he had any. 

It must not be supposed that Senator Edwards is 
insincere. Sincerity does not enter into the situation 
at all. One cannot accuse a man of chucking over his 
principles if he has no principles, and the true 
demagogue has no principles. People who point to 
Senator La Follette’s French name and question the 
sincerity of his pro-Germanism only betray their 
ignorance of the elemental rules of demagogy. So do 
they who wonder how a low-tariff protagonist like 
Senator Hiram Johnson could have put so high a 
protection on citrus fruits and nuts. They forget that 
Senator Johnson’s constituents raise citrus fruits 
and nuts. 

Senator Moses of New Hampshire is said to have 
declared that “there is another victory for the Re- 
publican party in the League of Nations yet.” It was 
a tactical error for the Senator to let this opinion get 
to the public, but the spirit behind the statement can 
be heartily commended to students of demagogy. 
The test for a demagogue should never be the merits 
of an issue; votes alone matter. 

When a demagogue has ascertained the advanta- 
geous side to take on any question, he naturally 
takes that side, and with vehemence. He is always 


careful to announce that he is following his deepest 
conviction in the matter, and says, or arranges to 
have others say for him, that it takes a great deal of 
courage to take the position he is taking because of 
the forces and interests arrayed on the other side. 
Single-handed, with his back to the wall, he is fight- 
ing for the cause of the people against sinister pow- 
ers. Senators La Follette, Reed, and Johnson have 
been particularly clever and convincing in giving the 
impression that they have fought with high courage 
against heavy odds. That they have always been 
brave on the majority side goes without saying. 

For a very subtle example of how to win a reputa- 
tion for courageous sincerity, observe Senator 
Borah of Idaho. At the risk of seeming inconsistent 
and insincere, Senator Borah demands an interna- 
tional arrangement to preserve the peace, and in the 
same breath damns the League of Nations and every 
existing attempt to that end; he wants a World 
Court and yet flies into a rage at the suggestion that 
the U. S. join the present World Court. “There is an 
honest statesman,” say his supporters (including his 
Idaho constituents). ‘‘He thinks for himself and 
ain’t afraid to say what he thinks.” No eulogy could 
warm a demagogue’s heart more than this. 

This chapter may well close with a warning illus- 
tration of the dreadful consequences which ensue 
when a public official entertains and acts upon con- 
victions. President Taft’s political ruin was un- 
doubtedly due to his support of Secretary of the 
Interior Ballinger in the Ballinger-Pinchot dis- 
agreement. Convinced of Ballinger’s integrity, the 
President refused to force his resignation, though he 
brought down his own political house about his 
head because of it. Any experienced demagogue, 
when he found that the public had been aroused 
against Mr. Ballinger, would have discovered the 
iniquity of the Secretary of the Interior and would 
have ousted him with great force and heat, thus 
making of the affair a political asset instead of a 
liability. Mr. Taft stood by his principles and lost 
the Presidency. 


CHAPTER V 


Concerning the use to which the Passions and Preju- 
dices of the People may be put by a Demagogue 


Nearly all people vote, not according to the best 
interests of the community nor even according to 
their own best interests as decided by reason and 
logic, but according to their passions and prejudices. 
The clever demagogue makes the emotions of the 
majority of his constituents his principal asset, at- 
tacking what they hate and praising what they ap- 
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prove. If prejudices have been partly forgotten and 
passions allowed to cool, the demagogue can often 
reawaken them by carefully calculated and violent 
utterances. If, by so doing, he inflames the minority 
against him, so much the better. They become his 
unwitting lieutenants. 

Prejudices of race, of class, and of religion are al- 
ways possible tools for the demagogue. New York 
City is a great hodge-podge of races, the majority of 
which are non-English. Political power in New York 
is largely in the hands of the Irish, and the Irish, un- 
til recently at least, were strongly anti-English. 
Consequently Mayor Hylan loses no opportunity to 
attack the English. He is experienced enough to 
know that it pays to denounce. The people like it. 
They like venom when it is not directed toward 
them. It may be difficult for some to understand 
how a mayor, whose office has nothing to do with 
foreign affairs or international relations, can find 
pretexts for denunciation of a foreign people. But 
Mayor Hylan is ingenious and can find British plots 
almost anywhere. He is even said to have charged 
evil English interests with blocking the construction 
of one of his pet subways. If the English voters in 
New York City equalled the Italians or Jews, Mayor 
Hylan would no doubt already have a statue of 
King George V at Bowling Green where that of 
George III once stood. 

During the war the veteran Massachusetts dema- 
gogue, Senator Lodge, seemed to be losing ground 
because of his pro-British stand. Massachusetts, now 
largely controlled by the Irish, objected to this atti- 
tude. During the Senate debate on the Versailles 
Treaty, Senator Lodge shrewdly fathered a resolu- 
tion expressing hope for Irish freedom from English 
tyranny. He also developed a fatherly interest in the 
Jews, of whom there are many in Boston, proving it 
by favoring a resolution to create a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. Further, it will be remembered 
that at the critical moment, the Senator had some- 
thing favorable to say of the Italian claim to Fiume. 
When the inhabitants of Fiume have had a chance 
to vote, they have voted against union with Italy, 
but Senator Lodge was interested not in votes in 
Fiume but in votes in Massachusetts. Aside from 
their votes it is doubtful if Irish, Italians, or Jews 
are very interesting to Mr. Lodge. Senator Hiram 
Johnson’s political proprietorship of California is 
largely due to his fiery warnings against the Jap- 
anese “menace.” The Japanese in California num- 
ber 75,000 as against 3,000,000 whites and: most of 
the 75,000 do not vote. Hence they are a menace. 

Attacking the Predatory Interests has been' the 
path of success for many demagogues. The old path 
is open still. Ably backed by Mr. Hearst, Mayor 
Hylan has succeeded in giving a big majority of 
New York City’s 6,000,000 citizens the impression 
that he alone stands between them and the tyranny 
of the Interests. It was a proud moment for Mayor 
Hylan when, asked by an enemy at a hearing in 
Washington on what basis he claimed to represent 
the people of New York, he replied, “By four hun- 
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dred and seventeen thousand majority.” His enemy 
had no reply to that! It was a triumph of demagogy. 
Abuse of the rich and powerful is rudimentary tactics 
for the demagogues. A majority of people everywhere 
are discontented with their lot and are only too will- 
ing to vote for one who promises to cause trouble 
for those more happily situated than themselves. 

Uninformed persons would be astonished at the 
number of votes decisively influenced by religious 
prejudice. No party dares nominate a Roman 
Catholic for President. In scarcely any state in the 
country could a Jew be elected to an important 
state office. The wise demagogue informs himself 
thoroughly concerning the religious complexion of 
his constituency. If no single group dominates he 
had best assume a broad tolerance. Of course private 
assurances can be given, perhaps to all factions. 
Where Jews are out of favor, it is wise to oppose 
Jews. In Boston, the Republicans try to defeat Irish 
Catholic Democratic candidates by nominating Irish 
Catholic Republicans. Sometimes they succeed. 
Chicago, on the other hand, is Protestant. After 
Thompson’s successful campaign for the mayoralty 
of Chicago against Sweitzer, a Catholic, in which 
odds had been 4 to 1 against Thompson, it was 
divulged that he had made a thorough and quiet 
campaign on the religious basis and had completely 
fooled the prophets. 

Among a people so given to quick and strong pas- 
sions as Americans, the Demagogue can always find 
live coals for his fire. 


CHAPTER VI 


Concerning a Demogogue’s Cultivation of Friends and 
Enemies 


In politics, friends and enemies are equally essen- 
tial. The demagogue gains friends by appealing to 
the selfish interests of the majority and by denuncia- 
tion of those whom he has determined to make his 
enemies. People like denunciations. Constructive 
achievements have no such appeal to the voting pub- 
lic as have vitriolic assaults on people and institu- 
tions. Herbert Hoover, as head of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, as food Administrator of the 
United States, as a member of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council and Director-General of Relief for 
Europe after the Armistice, had to his credit when 
he entered the Republican primary for President in 
California in 1920, some of the greatest constructive 
achievements in the history of the world. What did 
these avail him against the wise and experienced 
California demagogue, Hiram Johnson? Johnson had 
to his credit denunciations of the Japanese, violent 
attacks on Woodrow Wilson and the League of 
Nations, explosions here and torpedoings there — a 
splendid and popular record of sustained assault. 
With his majority of 160,000, how Mr. Johnson 
must have smiled at the supposition that world 
achievements could hold their own against the arts 
of a demagogue. 

(Continued on page 268) 
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The March of Science 


Bronze Panels Portray Scientific Progress Through 2500 Years 
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HE two bas-reliefs reproduced on the fagade 
of the new National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington contain twelve of the founders of 
modern science in the last three centuries. This is 
perhaps the most notable attempt to preserve in 
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artistic form the great sweep of scientific discovery 


throughout history. 
The detailed photographs from the frieze shown 
here are the first to be published. The building was 


opened on April 28. 
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The Provincetown Playhouse Takes a Chance 


HE new bill at the Provincetown 

Playhouse is a handy illustration of 
the perils that dog a “Little Theatre’s” 
hopeful and experimental footsteps. 

Of course, one likes people who take a 
chance. The Provincetown group has, in 
its career of several years, done a service 
to the community by bravely staging only 
things containing a certain aesthetic sig- 
nificance and scorning the easy, the 
pseudo, the commercially platitudinous 
and comfortable and expected. 

Its present offering is made up of 
Moliére’s one-act “George Dandin,” 
translated by Mr. Stark Young, and a 
dramatic arrangement of Coleridge’s 
“Ancient Mariner,” by Eugene O’Neil. 

The “George Dandin” is certainly a 
mistake. To begin with, can Moliére be 
translated? Knowing how discriminating 
a translator Mr. Young should be, then 
hearing the result, one concludes the 
fault is not Mr. Young’s but that of 
Moliére, who was as rigorously, passion- 
ately, irrevocably French as an inlaid 
table by Riesler, a terra-cotta by Fal- 
connet, or a modern bourgeois of Dijon, 
with his umbrella, his glass of Cointreau 
and his belief that the United States is 
infested by ‘“‘Peaux Rouges.” Moliére, in 
English, is pale, a modern pastel of “le 
Pli Boucher ”’; he is formal, stiff, mannered 
and quite a little arid. He creaks. We miss 
the fine, clear stamp of his language, the 
brisk certainty of his rhyme, his light 
extravagance with words. 


And then how about Moliére, anyway, 
these days? To be quite honest, even in 
French, wouldn’t much of Moliére strike 
us as, for all its ingenuity and wit, too 
bare, too explicit, too formalized, too — 
alas for ultra-sophistication! — simple? 

“So much the worse for us,” you will 
say. Well, perhaps. But anyway, these 
things no longer amuse us and we had 
better leave ‘George Dandin” on the 
shelf, unless we can not only revive it but 
revamp it. What do we mean by revamp? 
The Provincetown’ s production of “ Fash- 
ion,” a would-be epigrammatic and moral- 
istic society play written in 1840, is a 
good example of a piece transposed so 
that it can be enjoyed by a 1924 audience. 
In its presentation, it was commented on 
with wit and exuberance; from its anti- 
macassars to its songs it was a glorious 
travesty on the period of its writing; so 
that, from never having been a work of 
art, it became one, because the directors 
of the Provincetown Playhouse practiced 
in staging it, the incisive art of caricature. 

“But, “George Dandin,’” you will say, 

“broad farce though it is, is a work of art 
to start with. Surely, you will not pre- 
sume to falsify its values?” No. But we 


might heighten them, we might translate 


By Mary Cass Canfield 


them into values nearer our own, as 
Shakespeare is translated by such a pro- 
duction as the John Barrymore — Jones 
— Hopkins “Hamlet”; as the medieval- 
ism of “The Man who Married a Dumb 
Wife” was gratefully lit by a modern 
slant in Granville Barker’s staging of it; 
as John Gay’s “The Beggar’s Opera” 
was underscored and vitalized and made 
ours by Lovat Fraser’s asides upon it in 
the shape of delightfully exaggerated 
costume and by the portentous mood of 
its acting. 


The Provincetown has not bridged the 
gap between us and Moliére by any such 
modern comment. It has not relieved the 
naiveté of “George Dandin,” which is a 
farce of much simplicity, although also, 
doubtless, a carrier of truth, of such 
serious, enduring themes as class injustice 
and unfaithful love. The naiveté should, 
of course, have been commented upon by 
heightening it. For this reason, we ap- 
proved of Mr. Robert Edmond Jones’s 
set, with its mirrors and crystal chande- 
liers as leitmotifs and the house which is, 
like the eighteenth century itself, the 
most decorative and perfunctory and 
preposterous of facades. But surely the 
costumes, without costing more, could 
have been more inspired —a certain 
anecdote might have been put into them 
and into the actors’ make-up; the actors, 
themselves, should surely not have 
played the thing so almost “straight.” 

One ached for more surprise, humor, 
invention and persiflage. Obviously, the 
company at the Provincetown could not 
and probably would not act Moliére in 
“the grand manner,” the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise vein, a thing exactly studied in 
period, fixed, often enormously talented 
— often, too, in spite of everything, unre- 
lated to us and incapable of holding us. 
Their only chance was to do what Mr. 
Jones did with the scenery — transpose 
the play. 


Quite as much, from the commercial 
point of view, it was “taking a chance” 
to present “The Ancient Mariner.” 

“The Ancient Mariner” pretty nearly 
comes off. Moments in it are as good in 
mood, atmosphere, picture, as anything 
one has ever seen in the theatre. It was 
certainly an experiment worth trying. 
Whether Mr. Eugene O’Neil, Mr. Robert 
Edmond Jones or Mr. James Light is 
responsible for most of its conception, one 
does not know. Mr. Jones, as scenic 
designer, must have thought out the 
lights, the darkly solid figures against a 
pale-green cyclorama, all the really 
amazing and beautiful plastic value of 
the scene. For the group of drowned 
sailors, forming a chorus to the piece, is 


handled as sculpture, its black silhouettes 
pose with lovely, stark, meaningful effect 
against the sky; in particular, the figure of 
Mr. James Meigham, as the helmsman, 
is an acutely chiselled Rodin or Meunier. 

Mr. James Light made the masks — 
dank haired, plaintively ominous — which 
are worn by this chorus and also those 
used by such formalized types as the first 
two wedding guests, the bride and the 
groom. One’s only criticism of these masks 
is that they should be a little larger, 
extending lower on the throat and behind 
the ears and that the actors should make 
up their exposed skin to match the masks, 
so that the figures become more con- 
vincingly puppets. A greenish-gray face 
and a red neck do not contribute to the 
illusion! Otherwise the artificial faces are 
triumphantly appropriate to this sort of 
dramatic offering: they are eerie, remote, 
inexorable as Coleridge’s own fancy. The 
eye is satisfied by “The Ancient Mariner.” 
But there seem to be flaws in the direction 
of the piece. 

To begin with, one feels that the band 
of defunct seamen would be far more 
oppressively telling if it remained ob- 
stinately silent and a great deal less 
active in gesture. The business of having 
these mummers take up the burden of 
Coleridge’s poem almost seems to break 
the charm of their lurid appearance. One 
would have liked it better as a sort of ter- 
rible painted screen behind the Mariner 
and the Wedding Guest. 

The Ancient Mariner, in the interest of 
unbroken mood, should have been re- 
quired to recite as many lines as possible, 
without interfering with the dramatic 
appearances of other personages. This 
part is a breath-taking opportunity for a 
fine actor. One would give anything to 
see Mr. Walter Hampden at it, or Mr. 
Alfred Lunt. Mr. Ballantine, admirably 
made up to appear in a grotesque and 
haunted frenzy, was, after all, a flat tire. 
His voice grazed the sing-song, he per- 
sisted in marking the beginning of each 
quatrain with the dutiful exactitude of a 
schoolgirl reciting “Lucy,” he lacked 
tempo, variety, literary sense and was 
thus hampered in his attempt to convey 
the mystical horror and pity of the poem. 
The sober Anglo-Saxon power relieved 
by a certain touching Bach-like simplicity 
which is the technical beauty of “The 
Ancient Mariner” slipped through his 
inattentive fingers. With a first-rate actor 
in the part, capable of a sustainedly in- 
tense note, this production of Coleridge’s 
fantastic and dramatic poem could be 
what Mr. O’Neil, Mr. Jones, Mr. Light 
and Mr. Charles Ellis (who does a sensi- 
tive piece of work as the Wedding Guest) 
—intended it to be —a poignant and 
suggestive thing. 








MONGST many other things, the 
great War revealed America to 
France, and not the least diverting of its 
by-products was the enthusiasm of the 
younger French intellectuals for every- 
thing which they deemed ultra-Trans- 
atlantic: sky-scrapers, cowboys, movies 
and jazz. This new generation seemed de- 
termined to be everything that its prede- 
cessor was not. It scorned the beards, the 
flowing ties, the velvet jackets and the 
bohemianism of the traditional Latin 
Quarter. It wore imitation English suits, 
American shoes and Arrow collars; cock- 
tails and whiskies and soda took the place 
of absinthe, and fashionable restaurants 
with dancing were substituted for the old 
diversions of literary Paris. These new 
young men were neither the boulevardiers 
of the eighties nor the bohemians of the 
nineties; they were by way of being cos- 
mopolitan, and professed themselves, 
more interested in sport than in art, 
preferring an evening of vaudeville at the 
Casino de Paris to a play of Racine’s, and 
finding more aesthetic pleasure in the 
antics of Charlie Chaplin than in the 
prose of Anatole France. 

Naturally enough, this pose at once 
impressed those New York aesthetes who 
derive their ideas from Pittsburgh and 
their typography from Paris, and in due 
course every eccentrically-printed French 
review had its American echo, and we 
were called upon to admire the contours 
of cash registers and the melody of sub- 
way noises, while earnest emissaries 
from the Paris coteries hastened to do for 
America what their Parisian friends were 
doing for France. Now, in a singularly 
handsome volume entitled “The Seven 
Lively Arts” (Harper), Mr. Gilbert Seldes 
has come forward with the first fruits of 
this new harvest, which turns out to be, 
however, nothing more revolutionary 
than the periodical discovery that there 
are virtues in vaudeville undreamt of in 
the philosophy of those who restrict their 
pleasures to symphony concerts and 
classical drama. The normal critic of 
diversified and civilized tastes has always 
taken in these things in his stride, feeling 
no compulsion to explain himself, beyond 
the fact that performances of genuine 
excellence, whether in vaudeville, musical 
comedy or opera, must be the work of 
genuine artists, and deserving of comment 
for that reason. The staid William 
Archer in the eighteen nineties confessed 
his admiration for Arthur Roberts and 
Dan Leno; A. B. Walkley of the London 
“Times,” in his turn, has done justice to 
such performers as Marie Lloyd; in the 
gravest essays of Havelock Ellis one 
finds an allusion to Gaby Deslys as 
naturally as to Nietzsche, Stirner or Os- 
wald Spengler; Arthur Symons, at his 
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most aesthetic, has never refrained from 
appreciative comment upon some ex- 
ponent of what Mr. Seldes so quaintly 
calls the “lively arts,” the implication 
being, that the other arts are excessively 
dull. 

That phrase is significant and illustrates 
the element of pose in this solemn effort 
to intellectualize the simple and natural 
humor which is the reason for the enor- 
mous vogue of all the comedians, musi- 
cians, cartoonists and comic writers 
whom Mr. Seldes imagines he is rescuing 
from an undeserved oblivion: Mr. Dooley, 
Ring Lardner, Charlie Chaplin, Al Jolson, 
Fanny Brice, Irving Berlin and so forth. 
If any of these people required interpre- 
tation of the kind which Mr. Seldes has 
volunteered, they would not enjoy the 
popularity and, when they deserve it, 
the esteem, in which they are held. The 
elementary warning as to the dangers of 
trying to explain a joke might have de- 
terred a more sophisticated author from 
so superfluous a task. If one has not been 
captured by the humor of Charlie Chaplin 
himself, one is certainly beyond the reach 
of such assistance as is here vouchsafed, 
for all that the many pages devoted to 
Chaplin tells us that he is an intensely 
comic figure, that his performances are 
full of sly, subtle touches of pathos, satire 
and humor, and that the combination of 
these makes Charlie Chaplin a great 
comedian. The fact that in France he is 
called Charlot has some arcane connota- 
tions for Mr. Seldes, for he uses this 
name as if it were something more than 
the literal French equivalent of Charlie. 
I shall expect him to write an article on 
London and attach great weight to the 
fact that the French call it Londres. 
There are people, as Mr. Seldes indig- 
nantly declares, who call Chaplin vulgar 

. and he is very often. But there are 
people who call Brahms intolerably dull 

. which he is, on occasion. 

Apart from its arguments, or rather its 
appeals, to those who find comic strips 
vulgar, and jazz music cacophonous, “The 
Seven Lively Arts” is nothing but a 
humorless and prolonged effort to explain 
a joke, whether the joke be Bert Savoy, 
Ed Wynn, Joe Cook or Krazy Kat. 
There is, of course, a vast amount of that 
higher aesthetic hokum which consists in 
coupling Ring Lardner and James Joyce 
as exponents of an identical art, of inter- 
spersing a doubtless genuine nostalgia 
for the old Keystone comedies with 
knowing references to Picasso and Stra- 
vinsky. Most of the readers of this volume 
will agree that Mr. Seldes is amused by 
the same things that amuse millions of his 
obscurer fellow-citizens. Many of the pop- 
ular idols whom he eulogizes will feel vastly 
honored by such attention, for they are 
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an ingenuous and unaffected tribe, en- 
tirely without the self-consciousness which 
such a book as this may instil into them. 
The evolution of Charlie Chaplin, as Mr. 
Seldes himself shows, has been away from 
his real bent. If the mould of Chaplin’s 
talent is broken, no small part of the 
responsibility must be shared by those 
who proceeded to intellectualize him out 
of existence. As a piece of glorified press- 
agent work for Broadway “The Seven 
Lively Arts” may pass as relatively 
innocuous. If many of Mr. Seldes’s victims 
attempt to live up to his conception of 
them, then we shall all have a legitimate 
grievance against him. 

To turn from Mr. Seldes to one like Mr. 
Woollcott, dramatic critic of the New 
York Times, Herald and Sun in 
succession, is to realize at once the differ- 
ence between affectation and sincerity. 
“Enchanted Aisles” (Putnam) is frankly 
a collection of Mr. Woollcott’s scattered 
essays on the theatre. He divides his 
material into “Enthusiasms” and “Re- 
sentments,” numbering amongst the 
former Duse, Irving Berlin, Mrs. Fiske, 
Charlie Chaplin, Booth Tarkington, Pro- 
fessor Copeland of Harvard, Neysa 
McMein and Madame Cocaud, the good 
woman of the little inn at Savenay in 
Britanny, where Mr. Woollcott, with 
other Americans, enjoyed her hospitality 
during the war. His resentments are 
fewer and of less importance, Maeter- 
linck being perhaps the one outstanding 
theme of this section devoted to heresies. 
Of him the author quotes, with an ap- 
proval which I share, the irreverent com- 
ment of an amusing young actress who 
said of “Aglavaine and Sélysette”: 
“There is Jess in this than meets the 
eye.” 

Enthusiasm is the essence of Mr. 
Woollcott’s criticism; he feels rather than 
reasons. With the result that he is one of 
the most persuasive and effective, and the 
most readable of those who discuss the 
theatre in the daily press of New York. 
It is unnecessary to argue with him, for 
he is not argumentative. His endless 
delight in Barrie is such an accepted fact 
of his life that he is unable to believe that 
others, including myself, should have 
listed him as one of the Ten Dullest 
Authors. His attractive picture of Miss 
McMein and her studio is more convinc- 
ing than his theory that she is a very great 
artist. When one shares his beliefs then it 
is pleasant to have them confirmed in this 
cheerful manner. I can imagine his 
chapters doing more to bring disciples to 
Irving Berlin and Chaplin than all the 
sesthetic vaporing of Mr. Seldes, for he 
does the one thing that a competent 
critic can do in the circumstances, he 
communicates an enthusiasm. 
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The Soul of Samuel Pepys 


By D. R. 


Tue Sout or SaMuEL Pepys. By Gama- 
liel Bradford. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. 


ERE is a book that comes to us so 
handsomely bound, so well printed 
and illustrated, that the reviewer is preju- 
diced in advance. I have never wholly 
believed that beauty is only skin deep, 
inclining rather to the more satisfactory, 
if mystical, theory that a comely exterior 
is but the sign and symbol of an inward 
grace. In this instance, at least, I was not 
disappointed. 

Mr. Bradford, whose intimate inter- 
pretations of historic personages have 
succeeded in transforming a gallery of 
life-sized statues into something very like 
men and women, has not attempted such 
a transformation in this case. There was 
no need to explain Pepys, since Pepys has 
explained himself so voluminously and 
well. 

Too many patronizing, moralizing, 
whimsical, wood-fire-old-book-and-a-pipe 
essays have been written about what sort 
of a man Samuel Pepys really was. It is a 
relief to find Mr. Bradford explaining 
that his purpose is rather to condense into 
a short volume the salient characteristics 
self-expressed in the Diary. “. .. The 
very amplitude of the great Diary makes 
it difficult for the hurried reader to ap- 
proach. It has the abundance, the crowded, 
formless richness, the embarrassing com- 
plication of an actual lived life. And it 
seemed as if it might be feasible to intro- 
duce a certain amount of order and clarity 
into the shapeless mass, so as to make it 
more available for those who have not the 
patience to deal with it jin its tangled 
entirety.” 

This task Mr. Bradford has accom- 
plished successfully. I had feared that, 
reversing his usual process, he would 
transform a man into something very like 
a statue, something orderly and ar- 
ranged, whether in peruke or toga, some- 
thing we could perceive as we never can 
perceive a fragment of humanity. To boil 
down the Diary seemed, at first, as thank- 
less a task as to write a sketch of Joyce’s 
Ulysses. Yet, after reading the book, I 
think Mr. Bradford has done something 
both for the hurried modern who has to 
read while running, and for the Pepysian 
fanatic who jealously conserves the 
integrity of the Diary, bitterly resenting 
the prudery of the asterisks. For the 
running reader, by his judicious condensa- 
tions and omissions, by his orderly, 
meticulous arrangement, he has created a 
book which presents a great figure that is 
not inhuman. For the fanatic, by his 
interpretation of events and people, by 
his historical perspective, he has explained 
and illuminated many dark matters in the 
Diary. 

Above all he has not patronized the very 


remarkable man whom he describes. If in 
the Chapter on Pepys and His Wife there 
is a hint that Mr. Bradford is a direct 
descendant of the Governor Bradford of 
Plymouth Colony, there is nevertheless 
comfort in the assurance that he is a 
kindly and tolerant descendant. In one 
respect neither Mr. Bradford, nor any 
other of the Pepysian critics that I know 
of, has recognised the real intellectual 
achievement of the Diary. He pays his 
respects to the “amazing patience and 
fidelity, and assiduity”’ necessary “to sit 
down day after day and narrate the day’s 
doings and experiences, often at consider- 
able length,” and to the power of observa- 
tion and expression shown in the Diary. 
In the Chapter “ Pepys and His Intellect” 
he praises adequately Pepys’ devotion to 
and ability in business and the breadth 
and enthusiasm of his humanities. But he 
follows the tradition in assuming that 
Pepys’ revelation of himself is — if not 
unconscious — at most a self-abandon, a 
letting himself go, as if to reveal one’s 
naked soul daily over a term of years 
were a simple gesture like taking off a 
coat. Instead it required an intellectual 
effort of immense initial strength, and a 
stern fidelity to the original motive — 
whatever that may have been. 

Most men spend their lives, generally 
with only indifferent success in trying to 
fool other people. Pepys succeeded as well 
or better than most. But almost all men 
spend their lives, generally with complete 
success, in trying to fool themselves. This 
Pepys, for some obscure reason, decided 
not to do. For years he wrote his diary 
without seriously indulging in self-decep- 
tion, always trying to see his actions 
whole, portraying himself without strut 
or posture, without defence or excuse. 
And if anyone thinks this an easy per- 
formance let him try it for a fortnight. 
Other writers of greater literary back- 
ground have made the effort and their 
diaries, however interesting or delightful, 
are little more than apologies. It makes 
little difference whether Pepys wrote for 
publication or his own pleasure. In our 
own thoughts about ourselves publication 
is remote from our minds but we contrive 
to think quite foolishly and falsely about 
ourselves, to construct an imaginary 
person in an unreal world, and then by a 
culminating deception we manage to ad- 
mire objectively the non-existent shadow 
of a ghost which never lived. 

Therefore Pepys stands out as a man 
by no means ordinary or usual, not at all 
the naif babbler of legend, but a man ani- 
mated by one of the rarest motives in 
human nature, the wish to see himself 
truly. Above all he remains the one man in 
our literature who has even approximately 
succeeded in maintaining and expressing 
this attitude over a span of years. That 
this achievement represents a conscious 
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intellectual effort and a rigid fidelity of 
purpose is a fact which does not square 
with the traditional interpretations of 
Pepys. We wish that Mr. Bradford had 
explained the phenomenon. 


A209 


Yea anpD Nay. New York: Brentano’s. 
$2.00. 


HIS is a book which is at once the de- 

light and the despair of a reviewer; 
for it is so entertaining that it must be 
read from end to end and cannot be dis- 
missed by a casual reading of first and last 
chapters and a skimming of the cream of 
intermediate pages. It is an unique book 
for it is the transcript of an unique under- 
taking, which may be described as a series 
of duels of wit between very eminent 
writers and speakers, with equally emi- 
nent chairmen as referees. 

These contests were arranged last year 
for the benefit of the London hospitals. 
They are not debates, nor lectures, but 
rather the matching of intellect in sus- 
taining one point of view or another upon 
a given subject by such protagonists as 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Miss Rebecca West, Mr. 
St. John Ervine, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
Major Beith, Mr. Philip Guedalla and the 
Duke of Northumberland, each one con- 
scious of his skilled opponent and incited 
to a more than usual effort by the presence 
of an appreciative audience. The imme- 
diate result of this undertaking was a very 
great financial success; the permanent re- 
sult is the possession of these glowing 
vivid chapters, which make one feel that 
one has heard men and women speak, 
whose writings only, one has known 
before. 

Rumors which came back to America 
of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’ methods of debate 
reconcile one to the very courteous omis- 
sion of his reply to Major Beith, but make 
one regret that some American author 
should not have represented this country. 

F. D. W. G. 


Writren 1n Frienpsuip. By Gerald 
Cumberland, Author of Set Down in 
Malice. New York: Brentano’s. 


ETWEEN the people of whom Mr. 
Cumberland has “written in friend- 
ship” and those of whom he has “set 
down” his opinions “in malice” — one 
would choose to be of the latter — for 
then at least one would be prepared for 
the “rapier thrusts” as his publishers 
describe Mr. Cumberland’s criticisms. 
But the recipients of his rapier thrusts are 
rather like the pigeons at a big shoot at 
Monte Carlo— poor defenseless birds 
flying before the pinging criticisms of Mr. 
Cumberland’s excellent and wide-spread- 
ing gun. 

At least they are celebrities or quite 
nearly so and they are very numerous — 
literally scores of them, ranging from 
W. B. Yeats through Mrs. Asquith to, at 
the end, a gentleman named Aleister 
Crowley. So for people who love personali- 
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ties there is much matter in this book; 
moreover Mr. Cumberland confesses to 
an acquaintance, sometimes a friendship, 
with the majority of his victims. With 
some he has dined at least once, others 
have been presented to him; and, finally, 
Mr. Cumberland is a master shot. That 
fact is evidenced on almost every page. 
There are, however, intervening pages 
where in the presence of a superior per- 
sonality, as in his pages on Miss Rebecca 
West, Miss Sheila Kaye Smith, and John 
Galsworthy, Mr. Cumberland forgets him- 
self sufficiently to have his sincerity get 
the better of his virtuosity. 
F. D. W. G. 


ARIEL, OR THE LiFe oF SHELLEY. By 
André Maurois. English Translation by 
Ella d’Arcy. John Lane: The Bodly 
Head, Ltd. 


ONSIEUR André Maurois has had 

a double inspiration in calling his 

life of Shelley “Ariel,” and in placing on 

his first page these poignant lines of 
William Blake’s 


“So I turn’d to the Garden of Love, 
That so many sweet flowers bore; ' 
And I saw it was filled with graves.” 


Shelley is not didacticly explained in 
the pages which follow. Instead an in- 
carnate and tender spirit appears — in 
school room days, is “turn’d” from the 
awakenings of science into the “Garden 
of Love,” fulfills his destiny — so nat- 
urally and so inexorably that even with- 
out foreknowledge of his tragic end one 
must feel that this is the only ending that 
is possible. 

Monsieur Maurois, in a brief introduc- 
tion addressed to the “benevolent” 
reader, explains that he has cast his 
biography in novel form and yet has not 
permitted himself to ascribe to Shelley a 
line or an opinion not authenticated by 
his letters, those of his friends, or his 
published verse. The result is so delight- 
ful, the balance so delicate between the 
exquisite and ephemeral “Ariel” and 
those beings of this world among whom he 
moves, that one regrets the false note of 
animal realism with which the scene of 
Shelley’s incineration is described; and 
yet one feels that in this slight volume by 
a Frenchman, Shelley really lives as none 
of his compatriots have known how to 
make him live. 

It is to be expected that the English 
translation which is just off the press will 
not destroy the luminous quality of the 
book, for Monsieur Maurois is so nearly 
bi-lingual that his French lends itself 
naturally to translation into English. 

F. D. W. G. 


REALITIES AND Suams. By L. P. Jacks. 
New York: Doran. 


HE Reverend Principal, and many 
degreed, L. P. Jacks of Manchester 
College, Oxford, is the author of this book 
which the publishers announce, on their 
really restrained jacket, as a collection of 
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“Brilliant Essays on Vital Questions of 
the Hour.” Brilliant they are, unques- 
tionably; epigrammatic, aphoristic, eru- 
dite; yet they leave one unconvinced. For 
to all the seventeen “questions of the 
hour” there appears only a nebulous and 
general answer, a sort of cultural and 
educational and international socialism, 
pardonable in an educator, which makes 
one wonder as to the connection between 
Manchester College, Oxford, and the 
Manchester Guardian. Distinctions are so 
finely drawn, as for instance between 
“peace-keepers” and “peace-makers” to 
the advantage of the latter, that one is 
tempted to plunge into the scholastic 
circle with questions as to how peace can 
be made when peace has been kept. Some 
one seems out of a job. 

Opponents of the League of Nations will 
find solace in these pages, but the average 
reader will be grateful principally for the 
brief introductory chapter in which one’s 
attention is directed to the utter lack of 
necessity for re-stating what has been said 
better before — and which only ignorance 
leaves hidden. F. D. W. G. 


Jazz Worship 


By Pitts Sanborn 


ROM the negro dives of the New 
Orleans water front, where aid and 
uplift have never cast their moral blight, 
to the august harboring of Carnegie Hall, 
New York, for the benefit of the American 
Academy at Rome, under the most 
decorous of patronage; such, briefly, to 
date, is the progress recorded for jazz in 
the United States. Needless to say, jazz 
has for several years been the rage of 
Europe; Asia and Africa have slid and 
trotted to its victorious rhythm; visitors 
to Iceland have found it acclimated in 
that Nordic island; seekers after the 
genuine tango in the cabarets of Buenos 
Aires have returned in baffled bitterness 
—not a thing to dance to there but 
Broadway jazz! As if all this were not 
enough, the composers of two hemispheres, 
the young composers and some not so 
young, have eagerly welcomed jazz into 
the fellowship of what the most unyield- 
ing of the pundits would admit as art. 
In spite of the conquest of the whole 
earth by jazz, it seems to have taken a 
very definite gesture on the part of one 
man to obtain official recognition, so to 
say, for an accomplished fact. That high 
priest and arch celebrant of jazz, Paul 
Whiteman, transported his Palais Royal 
orchestra (augmented by some violins 
and double-basses in view of the size and 
nature of the concert room) to Aeolian 
Hall, New York, in February last for an 
“experiment,” as the concert was mod- 
estly denominated. The success of the 
“experiment” led Mr. Whiteman to 
repeat it in March. Now, on April 21, 
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journeying from a hall oftenest associated 
with chamber music to the larger Car- 
negie home of the symphony, Mr. White- 
man and his men have followed their 
“experiments” with a concert (of nearly 
identical programme, by the way), 
sponsored by the local might of music 
and of fashion, for the benefit of an insti- 
tution no less orthodox than the American 
Academy at Rome. This concert com- 
pleted for jazz its novitiate and glad 
initiation. 

But what is jazz? Far be it from me to 
attempt an answer to a question that the 
jazzmen themselves have answered so 
comprehensively by deed and so imper- 
fectly by word. It has this in common 
with divinity; we are tolerably sure of 
what it is not, but woe unto that impious 
adventurer who would undertake to tell 
just what it is! Some one has called it 
“sour music.” That accounts for the 
drolleries of the clarinet in the low resorts. 
of New Orleans, but it does not account 
for the insistent, maddening rhythm; for 
the wailing scoops and slides, for the 
vagaries of “stopped” notes, for the 
reminiscence of plantation “blues,” for 
the plangent echo of the Hawaiian uku- 
lele, and for that multiple and uncrowned 
monarch of the whole jazzband, the 
saxophone. 

The actual route of jazz is surprising. 
From New Orleans it jumped to Chicago: 
—the cradle, curiously enough, of the 
“Chihuaha Shimmy” — and thence to 
San Francisco’s Barbary Coast, where the 
Hawaiian spices entered the hell broth. 
From there it leaped the continent to 
New York, reaching Manhattan as con- 
comitant of those astonishing “new” 
dances, the “Turkey Trot,” the “Grizzly 
Bear,” the “Bunny Hug,” whose names. 
already savor of antiquity. It jigged and. 
jangled in triumphant obbligato to the 
forward march of the A. E. F. Europe, 
friend and foe, succumbed as one. After 
Europe, world conquest was inevitable. 
The leap from those first “sour” notes of 
negro drollery beside the Mississippi 
levees, to the spreading music paper of a 
Stravinsky, a Haba, a Hindemith, seems. 
incredible. But it is what has happened. 
The most enterprising of the composers. 
of Europe have heard, liked, and taken 
up the strain. 

As for our own composers, we have 
evidence daily of the road they are tread- 
ing more and more numerously. The 
veteran Victor Herbert wrote a suite of 
serenades for Mr. Whiteman’s “experi- 
mental” programme, and young George 
Gershwin contributed a brief piano con- 
certo entitled “Rhapsody in Blue.” 
True, some observers of the phenomenon: 
are less persuaded of its ultimate scope 
and persistence than are others. Still, 
there is eminent comfort for the shouters. 
on the side of jazz. I have heard Willem: 
Mengelberg of Holland declare recently 
that he confidently expects the real 
American school of music to issue from 
just such sources as Paul Whiteman’s 
orchestra of jazzmen. 
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A Number of Things 


T is pleasant to note that Mr. William 

H. Anderson, one-time head of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York State, 
relishes his martyrdom. He finds consola- 
tion in the “jug,” e’en tho’ it be not the 
“little brown jug.” 


The Kings of Sumer 


It is pleasant to follow the reports of 
the excavations on the site of Ur being 
conducted under the leadership of Profes- 
sor Woolley of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and under the joint auspices of the 
British Museum and the U. of P. They 
have unearthed a number of copper re- 
liefs and statuettes of men and cattle 
which once adorned the temple of the 
goddess Nink-nursag, the which fane was 
built by King A-an-ni-pad-da, son of 
King Mes-an-ni-pad-di. 

We're getting back pretty close to 
Noah, and may reasonably expect to have 
ere long full particulars of that gentleman, 
concerning whom the chief items of our 
present knowledge are that he was a 
Sailor and a Wet. The hyphenated gentle- 
men named above were Kings of Sumer, 
assumering that Professor Woolley’s ideas 
are correct. 

Shucks! 

The rarely conferred honor of the 
freedom of the city of Rome was recently 
bestowed on Duke Mussolini, with the 
awful ceremonial solemnity which char- 
acterizes all public functions in Fascist 
Italy; a solemnity so terrible as sometimes 
to make the fatal step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. The speech of presenta- 
tion by Senator Cremonesi was fulsome- 
ness, neat and strong. In his speech of 
reply, the Duke characteristically ob- 
serves: “Imperial Rome must live again. 
Indeed, it lives already in spirit, because 
we have the means of doing it and we do 
not lack genius.” 

Shucks! Would’st thou go down in his- 
tory as the Supreme Bore? I am sending 
thee, by one of thy nationals (a retired 
bootlegger), a pocket edition of Horace. 
Read and chuck that solemn fol-de-rol! 


A Dangerous Invasion 

On April 20 Ambassador Jusserand 
opened the French Exposition in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, which 
is to continue to May 3. It is no reflection 
on the many other elegant and charming 
features of that Exposition to assert that 
the most charming and elegant “exhibit” 
is that of twenty midinettes, the flower 
of Paris, who display to the gasping 
spectator the creations of Worth, Callot, 
and the other sartorial magicians of Gaul. 
It says much for the magnanimity of our 
American girls that there should have 
been no protest against the admission of 
these devastating masterpieces of Nature 


By Henry W. Bunn 


and the Man-Milliner; no less devastating 
to the peace of mind of our New York 
juvenals than were the Thirty Tyrants of 
Athens to the pride of that town. 

Of any of the girls it may truly be 
said (adapting a little the description by 
Sung Yi, about 300 B. C., of a young 
lady of Ch’u): A single one of her smiles 
would perturb the whole city of New York 
and derange the suburb of Brooklyn. 

P. S. We haven’t seen ’em yet. 


Sidelights on China 


All sorts of rumors come to us con- 
cerning Sino-Russian relations; of which 
the most interesting is that the Russians, 
flouting the Peking Government, are 
negotiating separately with Super-Tuchun 
Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria and Sun 
Yat-sen, President of that Canton Re- 
public the boundaries of which are more 
shifting than those of the Arabian deserts 
or than Sophonisba’s moods. Chang 
Tso-lin is the smoothest rascal extant, bar 
none; a political chameleon. Sun Yat-sen 
is the Great Vociferator, holder of the 
Long-Wind Record, with none worthy to 
challenge him except perhaps Mus-ni or 
the Gr-t Com-er. He has long been nib- 
bling at Bolshevism. He cannot be called 
sanguineous in the true Muscovite sense, 
but rather a tender pink deepening blush- 
wise. He is a patriot of sorts, but whoop- 
ingly an ass; out of all cess. Moscow and 
Mukden, says Lady Rumor, that arrant 
baggage, are to divvy up the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad. Discount those rumors. 
But estimate the situation how you will, 
be sure your estimate will be falsified by 
the next dispatch. 

One hears toothat Rabindranath Tagore 
is stalking up and down the Asian con- 
tinent and Japan, preaching Pan-Asian- 
ism, denouncing Western civilization as 
materialistic by contrast with Asian 
civilization; nor does he lack of enthusias- 
tic reception by Chinese students, Japa- 
nese radicals, and Koreans without a 
country. And the worst of it is that 
Rabindranath has often the right of it in 
much more than a manner of speaking. 


Byron 

Byron has been dead a hundred years. 
Infinite gallons of ink are being sacrificed 
to his shade. If the shades do keep in 
touch with mortal doings, ’tis a cruel 
business; for Byron was the most easily 
bored of men. 

Much of Byron’s behavior was, to 
put it gently, very ill-regulated. He was 
an unconscionable time sowing his wild 
oats; the soil was incomparably rich, the 
crops bumper ones. He flouted Mrs. 
Grundy outrageously. 

But he had an inherited tendency to 
profligacy and no doubt on the side of his 


passions was a little mad; and, to offset 
his vices, he had magnificent virtues. He 
was sib to the heroes; generous and in all 
respects perfectly intrepid. He was not 
proud of his exploits in the service of 
Bacchus and Aphrodite. In fact, the 
Furies hounded him. He made a sufficient 
expiation for ill-spent hours by his un- 
selfish service in the cause of Greek inde- 
pendence. He hated tyranny with an 
inveterate passion. Of the poets of Liberty, 
his strains are the noblest. If as a moralist 
you find it necessary to lament his turbu- 
lence of spirit, his scorn of conventions 
and opinion, his licentiousness and his 
consequent remorse, you have to remem- 
ber that these conspired to produce poetry 
of passion we would not willingly forgo. 
Your Byrons, your Marlowes, your Poes, 
your Li Po’s, are what they are. Put it, if 
you please, that what is their loss is our 
gain—so inscrutably ordained; and let it 
go at that. At least, if they have given 
you high enjoyment, let thescandalssleep; 
leave it to Rhadamanthus. 

A good many would deny Byron a 
place in the first rank of lyrists. As you 
please, even in face of “She walks in 
beauty, like the night.” Even so, Byron 
stands in the first rank of poets, if only 
by reason of his “Don Juan,” which not 
merely is the greatest satirical poem in the 
world, but also contains stanzas (such as 
the “O Hesperus!’’) of a beauty seldom 
surpassed. And, though generally faulty 
in the larger architectonics (probably 
through carelessness rather than lack of 
genius in that sort), Byron displayed a 
very high gift for narrative in verse. What 
(pace Mrs. Grundy) could be more ex- 
quisite or affecting than the episode of 
Juan and Haidée, and excepting the Song 
of Roland is there a narrative in verse as 
swift as ““Mazeppa’’? It might be added 
that he was one of the best of letter- 
writers; no mean distinction. 

Matthew Arnold, in his irritating cock- 
sure way, makes much of Goethe’s com- 
ment on Byron: Wenn er reflectirt, er ist 
ein Kind. If, when Goethe made that 
observation, he had not read “Don 
Juan,” it might pass. If he had read “ Don 
Juan,” it is not creditable tothe Olympian. 
Uncle Mat displays his weakness as a 
critic by accepting it as happily defining 
the chief limitation of Byron’s genius. 

Critics of Byron are apt not sufficiently 
to bear in mind that the poet died at the 
early age of thirty-six and that his work 
was composed in the intervals of other 
multitudinous activities. It is by no 
means certain that Byron was incapable 
of a profound philosophy, of a sound 
architectonics, and of other excellencies 
not displayed in his works. 

Well, at any rate, when Byron died at 
Missolonghi, a hero passed. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Domestic 


Administration 


HE most important act of the Chief 

Executive in a week which was full 
of executive activity was the journey to 
New York of President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
where the former addressed the annual 
luncheon of the Associated Press. The 
President’s Speech, which was taken as an 
initial campaign statement had been 
awaited literally with world interest. 
Received everywhere with enthusiasm 
its main points as given in the New York 
Herald-Tribune were: 


DIsARMAMENT 


It would appear to be impractical to attempt 
action under present conditions; but with a 
certain definite settlement of German repara- 
tions firmly established, I should favor the 
calling of a similar conference (as the Wash- 
ington conference) to achieve such limitations 
of armaments and initiate plans for a codifica- 
tion of international law, should preliminary 
inquiries disclose that such a proposal would 
meet with a sympathetic response. 


THE SENATE INVESTIGATIONS 


The gravity of a guilt of this kind is fully 
realized and publicly reprehended. There is an 
exceedingly healthy disposition to uproot it 
altogether and administer punishment wherever 
competent evidence of guilt can be proved. 


TAXATION AND GovERNMENT Economy 
At present our country does not need a 


greater outlay of expense, but a greater appli- 
cation of constructive economy. 


Tue Dawes Report 


Nothing of more importance to Europe has 
happened since the armistice. Part of the plan 
contemplates that a considerable loan should 
at once be made to Germany. ...I trust 
that American capital will be willing to partici- 
pate in the loan. Sound business reasons exist 
why we should participate in the financing 
of works of peace in Europe. 

Tue Wor.p Court 

A proposal was sent to the last Senate by 
President Harding for our adherence to the 
covenant establishing this court, which I sub- 
mitted to the favorable consideration of the 
present Senate in my annual message. Other 
plans for a world court have been broached, 
but up to the present time this has seemed to 
be the most practical one. 


On his return to Washington the Presi- 
dent was plunged into a whirlwind of 
routine duties including a dedicatory ad- 
dress at the opening of the new two mil- 
lion-dollar home of the National Academy 
of Science in the Capital. 

Another executive act of nation-wide 
interest although of no political matter, 
was a Call from the White House for a 
National Conference on out-door recrea- 
tion to take place in Washington May 22- 
24. Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
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Not the “big stick,” but one used only off 

duty. President Coolidge out for a walk 

carrying the stick which bas aroused so much 
amused comment in Washington 


Roosevelt has been put in charge. As if 
in connivahce with the rush of official 
duties, visitors at the White House during 
the week broke all previous records. In 
one day the President shook hands with 
740 persons. His one respite from duty is a 
daily walk before dinner, a custom he 
inaugurated during the week when the 
rush kept him at his chair most of the 
day. Much interest has been aroused by 
the fact that the President always carries 
a particular cane on these walks. 

Besides routine matters the President 
had been faced during the week with three 
important executive moves which require 
inevitably careful consideration. These 
are his eventual decisions on the Japanese 
ban, the bonus bill and the Muscle Shoals 
problem now agitating Congress. As re- 
gards the first, official opinion seems to be 
that the Executive will succeed in modify- 
ing the exclusion amendment. It is as- 
serted that the probable solution will be 
the adoption of the general non-quota 
provisions of the House bill with no par- 
ticular reference to Japan. The fate of 
the bonus bill appears more definite. It is 
generally conceded that it will receive 
the Presidential veto. In the matter of 
how to dispose of the Muscle Shoals 
property of the Government the Presi- 
dent was quite decided. Accusations that 
he had promised them to Henry Ford, the 
most probable purchaser, brought out the 
following statement given here in part: 
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My position on Muscle Shoals is fully stated 
in my message to the Congress delivered 
December 6, where I said: 

“The Government is undertaking to develop 
a great water power project known as Muscle 
Shoals, on which it has expended many million 
dollars. The work is still going on. Subject to 
the right to retake in time of war, I recommend 
that this property, with a location for auxiliary 
steam plant and rights of way, be sold: This 
would end the present burden of expense and 
should return to the Treasury the largest price 
possible to secure.” 


Other official family interest centered 
more or less on the Treasury Department 
where Secretary Mellon is battling with 
Congress for the life of his tax reduction 
plan. Mr. Mellon, whose department as 
a result has been generally under fire 
definitely refuted one charge of his politi- 
cal enemies, namely, that there were 
irregularities in the Bureau of Engraving. 
As to the tax plan proper, the Secretary 
took occasion to publish his views during 
the week in book form: 


The book sets forth in the direct style of a 
business man the principles on which Secre- 
tary Mellon laid his proposed revision of the 
income tax rates, including a sharp reduction 
of the surtaxes. 


Congress 


In spite of scathing criticism at a con- 
ference of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in New York during the week, at 
which Congress and Bolshevism were 
named by speakers as great menaces to 
the Nation, Senate and House continued 
their minute scrutiny of the various legis- 
lation now before them for consideration. 
The bonus bill on the basis of long term 
insurance was passed by the Senate 67 
to 17, the cash option being thrown out. 
As to the Tax Revision Bill it is still under 
fire on the floor. Modification of the cor- 
poration tax and repeal of the tax on 
telegraph and telephone messages was 
voted during the consideration of the 
bill. Notice was given, however, that 
contests would be made later on both of 
these levies. 

The corporation tax was increased from 
12} to 14 per cent, with the understand- 
ing that the capital stock tax would be 
eliminated. This latter amendment is yet 
to be acted upon. 

The proposed ten million-dollar appro- 
priation for the relief of German children 
was also debated on the floor. The nature 
of the bill drew amusing comments from 

oth pros and cons. One tilt between 
Senators Copeland and Dial more or less 
accurately portrays the sentiments of the 
two sides. Senator Dial attacked the 
proposition constitutionally and senti- 
mentally. 


“For my part,” remarked Senator Copeland, 
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The late Charles F. Murphy, Tammany Chief leaving his “Wigwam,” Tammany Hall, 
on one of his last visits 


“when a baby cries, I don’t stop to think what 
language it is crying in.” 

“The Doctor can’t tell me anything about 
babies or their cries,” protested Senator Dial. 
“T have ten in my house.” 


Two plans for solution of the Japanese 
problem were laid during the week before 
Senate and House by the National Com- 
mittee on American-Japanese Relations, 
an organization composed entirely of 
American citizens. The proposals were 
signed by Dr. Charles H. Levermore, 
Bok Peace Prize winner. They were: 


1. Let Congress follow the proposal of Secre- 
tary Hughes and regulate Japanese exclusion 
by the general immigration law, under which 
Japan’s quota could not exceed 146 immigrants 
in any one year. 

2. Let Congress empower the President and 
Secretary of State to enter into conference with 
the Japanese government for prolonging the 
gentlemen’s agreement in some acceptable form 
or for revoking it in accordance with the usual 
forms of ordinary politeness in international 
intercourse. This would call for the suspension 
of the operation of the restrictive provisions 
while the conferences were in session. 


Of considerable interest because of the 
general Pacific situation was a bill pro- 
posed in the House for ending the pres- 
ent Philippine Independence agitation by 
creating a “Commonwealth of the Philip- 
Pines.” It provides for a complete form 
of independent republican government 
but keeps that government for a definite 
term of years under American control. 


Politics 


Of distinct political significance was 
the overwhelming defeat last week of 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania as 
delegate to the Republican conference 
and the election of a Coolidge pledged 


man. The plurality against the Governor 
was a “humiliating” 200,000, practically 
a record primary vote. As to the Republi- 
can Convention itself, a unanimous deci- 
sion has been reached by party leaders to 
include in its platform an international 
plank backing the findings of the Dawes 
Reparations Committee, providing for 
another and more sweeping disarmament 
conference and even, perhaps, offering 
Republican backing for a World Court, 
so that, as one eminent political news- 
paper put it, the astonishing spectacle of 
the Republican party united on an inter- 
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national plank may be presented to the 
country, despite the fact that the plank 
contains a definite commitment to a 
constructive program. 

Democratic ranks were thrown into a 
certain amount of consternation during 
the week by the death of Charles F. 
Murphy, “Boss” of Tammany Hall, 
New York, and one of the political pil- 
lars of the party. One immediate effect of 
his death will probably be abandoning of 
all hopes of nominating Gov. “Al” Smith 
of New York for the Presidency. In the 
meantime William G. McAdoo contin- 
ues his vigorous campaigning and looms 
as the strongest of the Democratic Con- 
vention possibilities. In spite of his sup- 
posed strength, however, it has been an- 
nounced that his managers plan at the 
convention to protest the two-thirds 
majority rule necessary for nomination. 

Hint of third party probabilities again 
developed during the week when Senator 
Borah in a speech attacking the bonus 
bill warned Republicans and Democrats 
that “the party appeal no longer excites 
any enthusiasm.” He hit leaders of both 
parties and left no doubt in the minds of 
his hearers that he was referring to the 
third party threat. 


Balloon Race 


One hundred thousand people thronged 
Kelly Field at San Antonio, Texas, to see 
the start of the National Balloon race 
on April 23rd. Seven balloons escorted by 
a hundred aeroplanes started. Captain 
H. E. Honeywell, America’s pioneer in 
free ballooning, piloting the Co-operative 
Club of Kansas City, took the air first, 
getting away at 5:19 p.m. The remaining 
six left at five-minute intervals in the 
following order: San Antonio, B. H. 
Fournier, pilot; Army F-14, Major Nor- 
man W. Peek, pilot; Army F-5, Lieuten- 
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Children whose cries, according to some senators, can be heard “round the world.” 
It is unlikely, however, that the American Senate will undertake to feed these bungry 
young Germans 
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ant J. F. McKinley, pilot; Army F-15, 
Captain Norman W. Hill, pilot; Good- 
year-3, W. T. Van Orman, pilot; Detroit, 
Herbert von Thaden, pilot. No trouble 
was experienced in starting the race. 

Each balloon carries .a four days’ food 
supply. Four homing pigeons are included 
in the emergency equipment of each 
balloon. Pilot Fournier also carried a 
passenger in the shape of a black cat to 
ward off any jinx. 


Honduras 
Simultaneously, with the present gov- 

ernment’s acceptance of America’s in- 
vitation to a Pan-American Conference, 
the Capital of Honduras fell into. the 
hands of the rebels who have been agi- 
tating the country for many months. 
Honduras was the last nation to accept 
the American invitation and completed 
the list. As calm prevails in the Capital 
it is not felt that the Government’s over- 
throw will alter this acceptance. American 
sailors in the city, protecting American 
interests, were reported killed during the 
week, but this report was later proven 
groundless. 

Mexico 


In Mexico federal forces are attacking 
San Cristobal, the last rebel stronghold 
in the State of Chiapes, and once it is 
taken the Government will turn its at- 
tention on Tabasoc to clean out the 
scattered rebel bands operating in that 
state. This will put the Obregon Govern- 
ment in more or less complete control of 
the country. 

Fapan 

Premier Kiyoura and Baron Matsui, 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
have outlined the Government’s policy 
as regards immigration and the problem 
of Japanese exclusion in the United States, 
before the Privy Council. Although 
awaiting, developments in America be- 
fore taking any definite action, it is under- 
stood that the program includes a test 
of the exclusion act in American courts. 

In the meantime exports to Japan from 
the United States have dropped and 
commercial circles in both countries are 
much concerned. The lumber business has 
been particularly hard hit. 

Moscow, it is said, is watching events 
with great interest. One journal warns 
that the Soviet “should not for an in- 
stant relax its attention to this source of 
future cyclones — the shore of the Pa- 
cific Ocean.” The same paper comments 
with obvious innuendo on the “recent 
exchange of civilities between France, 
Japan and Rumania.” 


Reparations 

In Europe chief interest continues to 
center on the Dawes Reparations Report. 
With all the countries concerned save 
Italy committed and the Reparation 
Board with official acceptance concentrat- 
ing on ways and means, every move of the 
great powers is being watched. 

Although the presence of J. P. Morgan 


the American banker in Paris is given as 
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opened by King George. 


coincidental and his conference with 
allied officials as by no means indicative 
of immediate action on the Dawes plan 
it is generally felt that it won’t be long 
before things are moving with American 
bankers pulling the strings and American 
money constituting the wherewithal. 

On the other hand, the old Franco- 
British bone of contention has arisen with 
British refusal to pledge use of armed 
force. As Poincaré continues to talk 
optimistically of Ruhr relinquishment, 
however, it is felt that this is not an un- 
surmountable obstacle. 

In the meantime, General Dawes, 
who returned this week to America on 
the Leviathan, has stated that in his 
opinion it is either acceptance of his plan 
by Europe or general European chaos 
and ruin. 

England 

Imperial attention during the week was 
side-tracked from international matters 
by the opening of the Imperial Exposition 
at Wembley, London. With much pomp 
and circumstance and before a record 
breaking crowd King George officially de- 
clared the Exposition open. His speech, 
which was broadcast all over the world by 
radio, was in part a plea for international 
unity and significantly echoed the senti- 
ments recently expressed by President 
Coolidge in his speech in New York. The 
King spoke of the exhibition as showing 
the British Empire in miniature and as 
affording an opportunity to take stock 
of its resources, but he concluded on a 
broader note. He prayed that it might 
conduce not only to the prosperity of the 
empire but to the peace and well-being of 
the world as well. 

“No nation can isolate itself from the 
main stream of modern commerce,” he 
said, “and if this exhibition leads to 
greater development of the resources of 
the empire, it will at the same time be 


(Underwood &$ Underwood) 
“The British Empire in Miniature.” The Exposition at Wembley, London, recently 


This picture shows Canada’s building nearing completion 


raising the economic life of the world from 
the disorganization caused by the war.” 

Subsequently Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald reiterated this portion of the speech. 
Addressing a crowd of his electors in 
Wales: 

“When disarmament comes to be discussed,” 
he said, “the President will find no stronger 
support in the world for it than from us.” 


The Premier declared he would lose no 
opportunity of putting the report of the 
reparations experts into effect. 

“And I want France to be with me. Let 
there be no doubt about it,” he said. 

“T regard the experts’ report,” continued Mr. 
MacDonald, “as an opportunity for a peace 
settlement and agreement, which, if not taken 
advantage of by European statesmen, will be 
one of the most God-sent opportunities ever 
neglected and lost.” 


Similar sentiments were expressed by 
the Labor Prime Minister in a message 
read during the week by the British Am- 
bassador, Sir Esme Howard, before a 
large gathering of publishers and editors 
in New York. 

Lloyd George, however, who also made 
a speech to his constituents during the 
week was not so enthusiastic over Ameri- 
can internationalism. In particular he 
derided the settlement of the British debt. 


France 


Although concentrating its primary 
efforts on adjusting allied differences as 
regatds the working out of the Dawes 
Reparations plan France took time out 
during the week to consider the more 
local matter of her American debt. She 
will demand, it has been learned, a four- 
year moratorium. A similar request will 
be made at the same time toGreat Britain. 
It is based on the Reparations situation 
which France feels, even with the ac- 
ceptance of the Dawes plan, will take 
some time to show material improvement. 
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In the meantime, Premier Theunis of 
Belgium, is being used as the allied go- 
between in discussing ways and means of 
putting the Dawes report into effect. It is 
believed that the Belgian Premier has 
undertaken to bring Paris and London 
into accord in the matter of a program 
of penalties. This week M. Theunis saw 
both M. Poincaré and Mr. MacDonald. 
The former continues to insist that before 
France and Belgium give up their hold 
on the Ruhr, they shall be definitely 
justified in advance if German default 
makes them wish to exploit the Ruhr 
again. The latter of course refuses any 
material guarantee to this end. Under the 
circumstances the Belgian Premier is 
considered to be well placed to find com- 
mon ground on which the two big allies 
can stand. 

More or less lost in the shuffle of bigger 
events was the start during the week of 
the “rough and tumble” unprepared 
flight of Lieutenant Peltier Dorsy, a 
French aviator, who has undertaken to 
fly from Paris to Tokio. Too poor to 
undertake any round-the-world trip such 
as is now being run off by American and 
English airmen, France has picked this 
method of contributing to the march of 
aérial events. 

Germany 

Germany lost another forceful partisan 
leader during the week in the death, in a 
Swiss railroad accident, of Dr. Karl 
Helfferich, the great irreconcilable nation- 
alist. Vice Chancellor and Secretary of the 
Treasury during the war Helfferich was 
the accepted leader of the reactionaries 
and in the event of their victory at the 
polls this Spring would undoubtedly have 
become Chancellor. Having boldly based 
his war-time fiscal program on German 
victory and consequent payment by her 
enemies of large indemnities, he was a 
bitter opponent of any reparations pay- 
ment on the part of the new Germany. 
Previous to his death he had violently at- 
tacked the Dawes report as unacceptable 
and humiliating to the Reich. He was on 
his way to address a nationalist meeting 
when he was killed. 

The present German Chancellor, Dr. 
Marx, addressed a political campaign 
meeting in the Ruhr during the week. 
This is the first time since French occu- 
pation that a Reich Minister has visited 
the occupied territory and it is taken as 
an optimistic omen of the future status 
of the Ruhr. In his speech Dr. Marx 
pleaded for European peace and the 
Dawes plan, dwelling on the necessity for 
reparation settlement. A manifesto issued 
subsequently declared that “any devia- 
tion from the path of order and reason” 
taken by the present German cabinet, 
would mean “the end of the Reich and the 
destruction of the nation.” 

In keeping with this path of “order 
and reason” is news that German unem- 
ployment dropped one-half during the 
past few months. 

German agitation for the return of her 
colonies continued during the week. 
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How to Study this 
Number 


I. Domestic 


1. What point in the recent New York 
address of President Coolidge is most 
likely to arouse general interest? 

2. What point interests you most? 

3. Write an editorial paragraph based 
on your answer to the previous question. 

4. What is the executive objection to 
the present immigration bill? 

5. What is the executive objection to 
the bonus bill? 

6. Why have Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon’s various departmental bureaus 
been attacked by Congressmen? 

7. What do you think of such attacks? 

8. What effect will the death of “Boss” 
Murphy have on the Presidential Cam- 
paign of Governor Smith? 


II. Honpuras, Mexico 


1. Where is Honduras? 

2. Why is the continued instability 
of her government of American concern? 

3. What at present is the great obstacle 
in the way of Mexican democracy? 


III. Japan 


1. What is the direct explanation of 
the falling off of American exports to 
Japan? 

2. Why at this moment in particular 
should the contrary be true? 


IV. REPARATIONS 


1. Why is America interested in financ- 
ing reparation payment? 

2. What great American industrial 
field has suffered most cruelly as a result 
of European financial instability? 


V. ENGLAND 


1.Do you agree with King George 
that nations are commercially inter- 
dependent? 

2. What is the value of the Wembley 
Exposition to the British Empire? 

3. When and where did America employ 
a similar method for a similar reason? 

4..Why is Prime Minister MacDonald 
averse to promising armed influence over 
Germany in reparation payment? 

5. What is England’s chief interest in 
reparations? 

6. In what way do they conflict with 
those of France? 


VI. FRANCE: 


1. Why is Premier Theunis of Belgium 
in a position to find common ground for 
Franco-British reparation opinion? 

2. What has been Belgium’s general 
attitude on reparations? 


VII. Germany 


1. Do you consider the death of Helf- 
ferich oppertune? Why? 

2. What might have happened if he 
had become German Chancellor? 
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The Demagogue 
(Continued from page 257) 


Denunciation unquestionably wins 
friends, as Senator Reed proved in his 
1922 Senatorial campaign against Breck- 
enridge Long in Missouri. Having made 
sure of the “wet” vote by his record, Mr. 
Reed set out to capture the farmers who 
were supposed to be largely for Long. 
Attacking Long would have helped but 
little in this, so the Senator conceived the 
brilliant scheme of attacking the defunct 
U.S. Food Administration, on the grounds 
that under Mr. Herbert Hoover’s control 
it had fixed the price of farm products 
after the war, to the detriment of the 
farmer. Mr. Long had had nothing to do 
with the Food Administration, and was 
doubtless amazed at the Senator’s line of 
attack. Yet he found himself forced to 
reply to Reed’s assaults. In vain was it 
brought out that Mr. Hoover had not 
fixed the price of wheat. Facts meant 
nothing to Senator Reed in his flaming, 
collarless, course, and he was wise enough 
to know that they meant little to his 
constituents. He appealed to the selfish 
cupidity of the farmers. He dwelt on the 
billions the farmers had lost through the 
fixing of prices. The billions varied from 
day to day, but that made no difference. 
When the proof that his attacks on the 
Food Administration were false and un- 
justified became too heavy, Reed, with 
quick wisdom, turned to other denuncia- 
tions, and his opponents were compelled 
to turn to other rebuttals. He had won 
the farmers! He gained the victory. It 
was a most subtle and original bit of 
demagogy that turned the trick. It is 
doubtful whether La Follette himself 
could have thought of it. 

Promises, made to win friends, should 
be kept as completely as possible. Po- 
litical beneficiaries, of course, are never 
satisfied and are generally secretly un- 
grateful wherefore it is wise to hint at 
future benefits. This prevents treason or 
rebellion. Appointments may sometimes 
be made use of to win over enemies, but 
experience indicates that it is better on 
the whole to reward friends. Loyalty to 
one’s political friends is usually well 
received, even though the friends be a bit 
unworthy. 

The demagogue must learn in the be- 
ginning that he can have no confidants, 
not even in his own family. Day and night, 
he must guard every word as though it 
were to be published on the front page of 
a hostile newspaper. 

The demagogue determines his friends, 
like his policies, by the complexion of his 
district. He picks them on the strength of 
what they can do for him and he is in- 
terested rather in their quantity than in 
their quality. He gives much more time 
to the careful selection of his enemies for 
he demands a very important service of 
them. That service is to advertise him 
and keep him in the limelight. A dema- 
gogue knows that a man is known not 
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only by the company he keeps but by the 
company he does not keep, and wins 
elections not only by the support of his 
friends but also by the opposition of his 
enemies. 

But friends as well as enemies usually 
group into parties so that a demagogue’s 
choice of friends is more or less synony- 
mous with his choice of party, —a sub- 
ject which is covered in the next chapter. 


(To be continued) 
r—__*ea——_1 
Brief Book Notes 


Tue Srory or Man’s Minp, by George 
Humphrey. Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. $3.00. The psychology of busi- 
ness, home and school. 

Apvisory Ben, by E. V. Lucas. Doran, 
New York. $2.00. The adventures of 
Miss Benita Staveley, solver of domes- 
tic problems. 

THe Puituirs Exeter Acapemy, A 
History, by Lawrence M. Crosbie. A 
handsome illustrated volume telling 
the story of the famous school. 

Seven Times Seven, by Mary Thomson 
Daviess. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$3.00. The dramatic story of a woman 
who attained success. 

THE BoyHoop or Epwarp MacpowEL1, 
by Abbie Farwell Brown. Stokes, New 
York. $2.00. A simple narrative of the 
boyhood of America’s greatest com- 
poser. 

TakinG THE LiTERARY PutseE, by Joseph 
Collins. Doran, New York. $3.00. 
Diagnosis of the literary symptoms of a 
group of famous modern writers. 

Tue Test or Donatp Norton, by 
Robert E. Pinkerton. The Reilly and 
Lee Co., Chicago. The story of a simple 
boy who makes good. 

Epucation Moves Aueap, by Eugene 
Randolph Smith. Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $2.00. Ways to the 
prompt improvement of education. 

Essays AnD StupiEs, by Members of the 
English Association. Vol. IX. Collected 
by the late W. P. Ker. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

A Conpucr CurRICULUM FOR THE Kin- 
DERGARTEN AND First Grape, by 
Teachers of Kindergarten and First 
Grade, Horace Mann School, New 
York. New York: Scribner’s. $1.25. 

ORGANIZED Business KNOWLEDGE, by 
Joseph French Johnson. New York: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. $2.00. A 
book to help toward increased execu- 
tive, brain and earning power. 

Our Ciry—New York, a Text-Book in 
City Government, by the High School 

. Students of New York City, under the 
supervision of Frank A, Rexford. Allyn 
and Bacon. 

An OvTLINE OF THE BritisH LagBor 
Movement, by Paul Blanshard. New 
York: Doran. $1.50. A bird’s-eye view 
of the way the British Labor Movement 
has risen to express the aspirations of 
the workers. 
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The Famous Son 
Comes Home 
(Continued from page 251) 


And then there was the evening with 
the violin. 

Centerville knew the rules. When the 
tight-rope artist dines with you, you don’t 
invite him to the family clothes-line after 
dinner. There are certain covenants of 
hospitality. But Centerville, without 
much confidence in music on its own score, 
would have liked to say that it had heard 
this genius on his violin. It didn’t ask 
him. It knew the rules. But suddenly, that 
last evening at the dance given in his 
honor at the Woodmen’s Hall, he had 
appeared from nowhere with a fiddle on 
his shoulder. And even as John Barbour, 
on the platform, silenced his band with 
the quick beat of a baton that had the 
reverence of a roadside minstrel for a 
master, he had caught the slow Hawaiian 
tune before it touched the floor and tossed 
it to the ceiling. Softly, at first — with a 
beat of his foot and a nod of his head, as 
if to urge the crowd to keep on dancing; 
then with syncopation such as Barbour’s 
band had never dreamed, as he caught the 
threadbare rhythm on his bow and spun 
it through a thousand variations. 

He stopped. And while the dancers 
paused, forgetting the applause that al- 
ways ends each dance in Centerville, he 
drew his bow across the strings again. No 
dance, this time. Nor anything Ben Cole 
had struggled to pronounce, when his wife 
came home with Loring records. But tunes 
that stole as softly from his shoulder as 
dawns steal in from sea. Pickaninny songs, 
and snatches of a hoarse voice on the 
Volga — hymns that of a sudden sounded 
far away from choir-stalls and in the hills 
somewhere, immeasurably at peace — 
bits of headstrong passion from an un- 
known East that seemed to make the 
tom-toms beat as nautch-girls danced 
around the fires, stamping to the rumble 
as it gathered speed. 


That was all. They put him aboard his 
train next day. He had promised to come 
back again: “We’re neighbors, now.” 
They cheered him, when the train pulled 
out — and felt that they surrendered to a 
wider fame the affections of a well-loved 
son. 

There is no doubt about the eccentrici- 
ties of great musicians. The Oratorio 
Society still talks of Ernest Loring and 
his unexampled ways. 


In the May 24th Independent 
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